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Cever Girl 

Marion Whitney has been a member of that charmed and 
charming circle, the Powers models, for about five years, 
only recently withdrew from the profession to devote 
herself to housekeeping in Teaneck, N. J. Age at retire- 
ment: 21. Considered by many the Typical American 
Girl, Miss Whitney was chosen by Pan-American Airlines 
to represent them as Miss Panagra in their Stratoliner’s 
maiden flight over South America. She says she gained 
14 pounds on the 20,000-mile trip. Gilding the lily, we say, 
after a keen glance at Otto Hesse’s cover photograph. 
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by MicHaAeEL Evans 


A RED NEON sign runs all the way 
around the place. It says: The 
biggest bar south of the Potomac. Three 
state troopers are stationed outside 
to direct traffic. Inside there is a 
vast, square “stand-up” bar. Every 
other manis in uniform—mostly Army 
uniforms, but with a thin sprinkling 
of bluejackets, an occasional Navy 
officer in his neat blue serge and gold 
stripes or an RAF man in horizon 
blue. The place is alive with girls. 
Girls with officers, g‘rls with men in 
civvies, single girls and girls-in twos 
and threes, sipping their orange blos- 
soms alone—but not for long. 

Ten minutes’ drive from the place 
lies Washington, the strangest and 
most important city in the world. 

Washington at war is a city to 
sense, to feel, to smell, to listen to. 
Its like has never been seen. before. 
It is a city where you can't get a 


drink on Sunday—but the tavern’ . 
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A monstrous symphony of grim toil, 
mad fun and loneliness—our wartime 
capital today is the world’s fastest- 
growing (and most important) city 







Siss, Boom—Washington! 


open up at midnight and do a county 
fair trade until two o’clock Monday 
morning or a bootlegger will bring you 
a quart of rye any time out of hours 
—at prohibition era prices. 

It is a city where you still take your 
hats off to women in elevators— 
where Jim Crow discrimination pers 
sists despite the war emergency. 

On the day when President Roose- 
velt asked Congress for 56 billion 
dollars to wage all-out war, the head- 
line in the Washington papers was: 
“Budget asks raises for 200,000!” 

Everybody in Washington works 
for the government or for stores, 
offices and businesses dependent on 
the government and its employees. 
There is no other business in Wash- 
ington. The only heavy industry in 
town is government-owned. —. the 
Navy yard. 


Everybody in the capita! drives*, ~ 


his own ‘car’ or rides a*taxt. ‘The’ city: >, 
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' thas the highest automobile density 


per 1,000 population and the worst 
traffic bottlenecks in the world. It 
has 5,000 taxicabs—their fares kept 
low by congressmen who want to 
keep on riding from the Capitol to 
their hotels for 30 cents. But when 
the tires start to wear out this summer, 
Washington will see more walking 
than a six-day marathon. The city’s 
distances are magnificent. Its street 
car and bus service has always been 
a stepchild. They are even talking 
wildly now about a subway—but it’s 
just talk. 

A wise newspaper correspondent 
once described Washington as a city 
within a Chinese wall which protects 
and isolates it from the cross currents 
of thought and feeling which sweep 
the rest of the country. 

Ten years ago that remark was 
true. But no more. Today Washing- 
ton is a big, lusty town—a city which 
has burst its britches and spattered 
its vest buttons. It is gawky as a 
high school sophomore and twice as 
brassy. It is also the capital of the 
world, but it hasn’t had time yet to 
find out how that feels. 

Washington is a city stuffed with 
scandals which no one bothers to 
to expose, let alone remedy. Its tuber- 
culosis rate is twice the national aver- 
age. Its policedepartment is sub-par. 
On one single cay there were five 

reports of attempted assault or rape— 
a typical day. The reports got two 
inches of newspaper space on an in- 
side page. But there is no cry for 
*xefprm, + No.time. ; 
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into town each month to take their 
places at the endless batteries of type- 
writers and filing cabinets (Washing- 
ton has one billion filing cards and 
530 acres of _ filing cabinets.) This 
means ten thousand new mouths to 
be fed, bodies to be clothed and 
sheltered, minds to be amused. 

And whose responsibility is this? 
That of Congress! Poor old Congress, 
burdened with the thousand tasks of 
America’s war, with voting billions 
for planes, with mustering the in- 
calculable resources of America for 
total war. For Congress, plagued with 
political patronage, election troubles, 
constituents’ wails, is also the city 
council of Washington, D. C. 

There isn’t even a city manager to 
run the place! 


Some PEOPLE have compared Wash- 
ington to Paris in the Spring of ’40, 
Part of the comparison arises from 
the city—-the broad star-radiation of 
the avenues, the high old chestnuts 
and elms that meet overhead across 
the wide streets, the marble magni- 
tude of the public buildings and the 
monuments to dead statesmen. 

Part of it arises from the people— 
the swank uniforms of Army and 
Navy officers, the tall, slim women in 
their evening wraps, the French, 
Polish and Jugoslav accents. As a 
matter of fact, some of the people 
who sauntered down the Champs 
Elysee in April, 1940, actually are 
taking their Sunday constitutionals 
these days along Embassy row on 


_. Massachusetts Avenue. 
: The “biggest bar south of the 
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Potomac” is part of that picture— 
frenetic gayety, endless rounds of 
cocktails and highballs. But inside 
Washington there is a hard-working, 
dead-earnest core of democratic fight- 
ers — that’s where the comparison 
with Paris breaks down. 

Washington, for that matter, has 
become a cross-section of the de- 
mocracy itself—for the thousands of 
workers pouring into government 
offices come from every state in the 
union. The Civil Service Commnission 
advertises in post offices from Paw- 
huska to Portland, Maine, bringing in 
new girls by the trainload. 

In the early weeks of the war, this 
amounted 10 nearly 4,000 a month. 
But still it wasn’t enough. 

For instance, one Monday morn- 
ing, the gowernment ran out of stenog- 
raphers—srnack dab out of them. The 
Cwil Service Commission, deciding 
on emergency action, broke 17 yards 
of red tape and. opened a school for 
girls with rudimentary stenographic 
training but- no experience. Before 
noon of the first day, the entire class 
had been commandeered by the War 
Production Board and put to work. 


The commission brought in 30 more’: 
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girls the next day. Before you could 
say “priority’’ they were snapped up. 
A week later it was still frantically 
trying to keep the girls long enough 
to train them. 

THE GOVERNMENT has hired somany 
people that some private Washington 
firms have been forced to the wall. 
The want-ad sections of newspapers 
are crammed with ads for workers— 
particularly in the low wage brackets 
-— waitresses, clerks, taxi drivers, 
watchmen, messengers, manual labor. 
Girls and high school boys are taking 
over men’s jobs. Elderly retired gove — 
ernment clerks are being coaxed out 
of their nooks. Still the demand is 
unmet. 

Have you ever heard of a “hot 
bed?” 

Workers on three shifts share the 
same bed. When the midnight man 
(or girl) staggers up for another shift, 
the early morning show-up struggles” 
under the covers of the still warm bed. 
There are plenty of “hot beds” in 
Washington. And plenty of young 
men and women living in_ trailer 
camps, flophouses, slum tenements, 
or, even: terits. Real estate:mhen laugh, 









































_ if you ask whether they have any 
_ @partments or houses to rent. But 
they will be glad to sell you a sleazy 
bungalow in the earth-scarred sub- 
urbs for twice its construction cost. 

Something like 100,000 people pass 
_ in and out of Washington’s Union 
Station every day—almost as many 
as live in South Bend, Indiana, or 
Duluth, Minnesota. Another 2,500 


Washington Airdrome. Still another 
avalanche rolls in and out by auto- 
mobile. 

The visitor at. Union Station first 
notices the thousands of window panes 
of the high-domed ceilir # are daubed 
with paint—the blackout. He steps 
outside to see a black void on the hill 
ahead where the dome and pillars of 
the Capitol used to bathe in 1,000- 
candlepower floodlights. Those lights 
are off for the duration. So are the 
beams that made Washington monu- 
ment a shaft of silvery white in the 
darkness. And clustered around 
Washington, close to some of the 
oldest and dearest symbols of Amer- 
ican democracy, are batteries of grim 
anti-aircraft guns, stubby noses point- 
___ ing toward the sky, and clanking de- 
tachments of troops on guard with 
rifles and bayonets. 

But there is something the visitor 
does not see at Union Station—some- 
thing far more shocking than the 
_absence of the lights. 

To the complete shame of the 
United States, some 5,000 rats were 
—— in the past year, almost with- 

scan.of your vision from Station 


Public Health Service, nearly two 


pour through the magnificent new - 


spa. OF thise examinéd:by the Ls; ; 


thirds carried the tell-tale fleas which 
act as hosts for: the dread typhus 
germs. At least five cases of the disease 
have been traced to. this breeding 
ground, Yet when public health 
officials sought to interest Washington 
civic organizations in a campaign of 
rat control, only two of the 35 or- 
ganizations approathed offered to 
lend a hand. 
That’s Washington at its worst. 


FRomM THE Dome of the Capitol you 
can see one of the worst slums in 
America -— an ill-smelling, decayed 
hodge-podge of ramshackle red brick 
dwellings which were tumbling down 
when Lincoln freed the slaves. Today 
they—and 1,500 alley slums like them 
—-are still teeming with men, women 
and children. Small wonder that 
typhus has found lodgement in the 
nation’s capital. — 

If another influenza epidemic 
should sweep Washington today as 
in 1918, a major disaster would be 
almost inevitable. Even in normal 
times the hospital facilities have been 
denounced by physicians as grossly 
inadequate. Now the population of 
the metropolitan area has skyrocketed 
over the million mark, a jump of 
nearly 50 per cent in three or four 
years. 

The city is a doctor’s paradise; 
Established physicians have so many 
patients that some flatly-refuse to take 
new ones. Obstetricians are the 
busiest of all. In one New Deal hous- 


ing project in Washington, the child 


population—already more than one 
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per family-—doubled in a single year 
and triplec. in the next. The manager 
had to bar any more families with 


children and even couples suspected 


of family ¢lesigns. 

Washington has a girl problem of 
epochal proportions. 

The government will add 85,000 
persons to its Washington staff this 
year. Almost 50,000 will be young 
women. Probably 80 to 90 per cent 
will be single, the vast majority tack- 
ling their first real job. The youngsters 
are 18 to 25 years old. Most of them 
dress like Bette Davis, wear their hair 
in loose long bobs and scuff around in 
campus oxfords and tan swagger 
coats. At 4:30 in the afternoon they 
stream out of offices by the thousands. 
They have only two or three friends 
in Washington—other girls from their 
home town. They live in cramped, 
dreary quarters. Only a handful can 
be housed in the big new government 
dormitories. 

Working in the great stenographer 
pools and in vast card-punching crews 
of 200 or more, they will find the 
work drucigery, the hours long. They 
will lead drab, frustrated, unhappy 
lives. Maity will echo the sentiment 
of one preity Iowa girl: “Why did I 
leave Dodge City just to pay my own 


Sve e® 


¥ LEANLINEss is a great virtue; but when it is carried to such an 

A extent that you cannot find your books and papers which you 
leit carefully arranged on your table—when it gets to be a mono- 
mania with man or woman—it becomes a bore. 


—Cuarres B, Farrpanxs, My Unknow Chin 3 & 
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way to the movies to see Gable?” 

But in the rush of war, the problem 
of the Washington girls (and the ~ 
parallel problem of the Washington 
young men) gets little attention. True, 
a few well-meaning efforts have been 
made—as when Mrs. Roosevelt tried 
to have square dancing and light 
recreation introduced during noon 
hours so the young men and women 
could meet for a little relaxation. But 
the newspapers have guffawed any 
such ideas to oblivion. 

Naturally, Washington is not com- 
pletely callous to its headaches and 
growing pains. But Washington is 
fighting a great war—a war that will 
take every ounce of energy it can 
bring to bear, If time can be found, 
it will get around to doing something ~ 
about itself. Otherwise, the attitude 
is grin and bear it. 

A lot of things around the world 
are in worse shape than Washington. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


WASHINGTON DATELINE 
by Delbert Clark $3.00 
Jj. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
WASHINGTON WALTZ 
by Helen Lombard $2.50 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York 

CONFUSION ON THE POTOMAC 
by Carlisle Bargeron $2.50 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., New York 











If you are sick of the city’s noises, tired 
of unexpected guests, bored with the movies, 








you need an island—the poor man’s Shangri-la 





by Sicmunp SaMeTH 


H™ you a Robinson Crusoe com- 
plex? Are you bothered by 
guests who “just drop in?” Do con- 
ventional vacations bore you? Per- 
haps you’re trying to complete a 
novel, evade creditors or start a nudist 
colony? Any of these are first class 
reasons to try islanding. 

Hundreds of American families are 
discovering that right here in our 
Own country, at prices most of them 
can pay, there are “family size” islands 
for sale or lease. 

Farmers don’t want the cussed 
things. It’s not economical to market 
crops by motorboat. Cheap fencing 
has removed what natural advan- 
tages islands once possessed as hog 
ranges. Unless an island is a hundred 
acres or larger, it’s too tiny for de- 
velopment as a private club or tourist 
_ resort with regular ferry service. Even 
a orders = want them. The 


Istands on the Bargain tinnies 





















recently placed two tiny islands on the 
real estate market after coming to the 
conclusion that monastic retirement 
was dated. 

All angles considered, the average 
small island of ten acres or less is a 
drug on the market. The largest rural 
property agency in New York dis- 
covered that it hardly pays book- 
keeping expenses to list islands—they 
move so slowly compared with main- 
land properties. All of which puts 
the prospective islander in somewhat 
of a bargaining position. 

If you’re really serious about island- 
ing, however, by all means locate one 
now and make a down payment on 
it. Islands off the English coast 
boomed in price during the mass 
civilian air-raid evacuations. Two off 
Essex near London, which had been 
priced respectively at 300 and $400 
during the early months of the war, 


p / skyrocketed into the $10,000 class as 
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retreats from Nazi bombs. Only the 
remote small islands in the Hebrides 
and the Orkneys groups remained in 
the moderite price range. 

In our own country the war has so 
far left island prices temporarily un- 
affected. With searching you can siill 
find plenty of bargains. Haul out an 
atlas and we'll take a peep at the 
shoreline o!' continental United States, 
beginning at Boston and working 
clockwise. But put Long Island Sound 
out of the picture, unless you’re a 
millionaire, Too many bulging pock- 
etbooks already have focused atten- 
tion on this fashionable inlet. 


Less wiLt buy you more in the is- 
land colonies further down the coast. 
Try quaint Shipbottom, New Jersey, 
for an island hunting expedition. New 
York and Philadelphia artists have 
summer retreats on the sandy spits 
in Barnegat Bay but there are others 
for which you can almost name your 
own price. Your neighbors will be 
fisherfolk within rowboat radius and, 
on the mainland, you'll find movies, 
super-markets and soda fountains 
within easy driving range. Seclusion 
without isolation—that’s what New 
Jersey islands offer. 

Along the indented shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay and tidewater Virginia 
you'll find islands aplenty with shelv- 
ing sand beaches ideal for bathing. At 
Dames Quarter, Maryland, I chatted 
with a grizzled shellfish tonger who 
counted off half a dozen islands which 
he personally knew to be available for 
the price of a good automobile. Real- 
tors are of little assistance. Their cora- 
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missions simply aren’t enough to 
warrant chartering a motor launch 
for the customer’s convenience. A 
freckle-faced youngster in a leaky rows 
boat can guide you to more islands in 
one morning than a whole panel of 
real estate experts. Dickering without 
a middleman helps pare down exe 
penses, too. 

If you can’t reconcile yourself to a 
pair of oars or a wheezy outboard 
motor, islanding is hardly for you— 
except in the Carolina Low Country 
between Charleston and Savannah, 
where there are islands you can walk 
to. Slaves of the indigo planters made 
causeways of packed oyster shells so 
that their ox carts could get to market, 
and time hasn’t damaged these care- 
fully built roads. To find them, motor 
down Route 170 and poke into the 
byways which lead towards salt water, 

That’s how I found “my island” 
which was once part of a plantation 


. empire. For less than the cost of a 


weekend at a swankier resort, I leased 





A couple of years ago, when Sigmund 
Sameth was a bright young anthropologist, 
he wrote a violent letter of disagreement 
to an editor. The editor wired back, “Ex- 
pand comments into full length article,” 
and that is how Mr. Sameth became a 
journalist. In 1936 he wangled a berth 
on an arctic expedition by claiming he was 
a botanical specialist. Then he sat down 
and read 800 books to cover his bluff— 
and really became an expert. Currently 
Mr. Sameth combines his journalistic 
talents and his ability to become an ex- 
pert on almost anything by turning out 
articles such as the “islanding” one we 
asked him to do for Coronet. He still 
devotes Wiis spare time to his PhD. thesis 
in anthropology (subject: Creek Indians), 




































it for two months and my. host fur- 
nished firewood for the cookstove 
gratis. The whitewashed, tin-roofed, 
tropical-style bungalow was set in 
palmettos overlooking the beach. A 
causeway from the mainland led to 
my door, but to reach the RFD box at 
the highway meant an eight-mile 
journey, and shopping in town was a 
minor pilgrimage. Compensations in- 
cluded backyard swimming and boat- 
ing, a private oyster bed exposed at 
_low tide, ocean fresh shrimp, crabs 
and exotic hearts-of-palm salad any 
time I felt like swinging an ax. 































Tue Firorma keys are for hardier 
souls. There are 930 islands in this 
group, but only a dozen or so have 
fresh water wells. To live on the 
others, you either ferry your drinking 
water in casks from Key West or put 
a barrel under the eaves-trough and 
hope for rain. Tenderieet may stay 
away, but adventurous centerboard 
sailors will find a yachtsman’s para- 
dise here for less than a dollar a day. 
Many of the islands are for sale. 

The whole sweeping stretch of Gulf 
Coast from Florida to the Rio Grande 
abounds in islands. There are so many 
the Lighthouse Service can’t enumer- 
ate them all. Off the Louisiana coast 
alone there are 10,000 of them, many 
suitable for permanent habitations 
although they are now used only as 
rendezvous by fishermen and hunters. 

Take your pick—Apalachee Bay, 
Chandeleur Sound, the Laguna 
Madre. Decide how much you want 
to spend. Then look and ask and look 
some more. Recreational facilities 
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vary with the seasons. A place which 
might be ideal for summer won’t 
necessarily be the best year-round 
hideaway. Plan to rent before you 
buy. Find out who can care for your 
boat while you’re away. You might as 
well be coinfortable. You'll certainly 
want to be safe. 

First of all, what chance is there of 
being marooned? An excellent one if 
your boat is in bad condition or you’re 
foolish enough to beach it at low tide 
and retire for a siesta. Second, how 
is your health?’ A lonely island, far 
from expert medical facilities, is no 
place for some one with a suspect 
appendix. 

We haven’t by any means exhausted 
the 5,000 mile U. S. coastline. Off 
Southern California are miniature 
Santa Catalinas for amateur mariners 
who take boats seriously. Nautical 
Chart No. 5202 locates them and 
some islands nearer shore also. To find 


_ which ones are for sale or lease, query 


nearby Chambers of Commerce as 
well as waterfront loungers. _ 
Officialdom stands ready to help 
you in your island quest. The U. S. 
Travel Bureau, a government agency 
in Washington, can refer you to local 
fountainheads of real estate informa- 
tion. The Coast and Geodetic Survey 
will send upon request its catalogue of 
nautical charts. The cost is negligible. 
In Puget Sound is a whole archi- 
pelago which can be reached from 
shore points near Seattle or via the 
ferryboat which takes you and your 
car to Whidby, largest of the group. 
Hundreds of the islands offer splendid 
seclusion. Passageway between others 
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carry you across. The tiny ones are 
just as nature left them. A few were 
cleared by farmers and retain old 
barns or house foundations. But in 
every driftwood-strewn cove there is 
building lumber already weathered to 
match the seascape. 

Beachcombing is less productive if 
you are a fresh water islander. Chances 
are you'll build a lumberman’s tar 
paper shanty the first year and a more 
permanent log cabin later on. Thou- 
sands of fresh water islands suited for 
such camps lie along the Canadian 
border in Minnesota’s lake country. A 
government survey last year un- 
covered 500 of them not even on the 
map. Pick ’em out, except those in na- 
tional forest areas which aren’t for sale: 

Also investigate Great Lakes island 
communities such as Les Cheneaux, 
nestling in northern Lake Huron ‘near 
St. Ignace. Narrow channels separate 
the 50 tiny islands from each other 
and the mainland. A canoe or duck 
boat strapped to the top of your car is 
your private ferry here. 


In THe St. Lawrence River are the 
Thousand Islands—their name is a 
major numerical understatement. 
Years ago wealthy vacationists bought 
up the largest ones but diligent in- 
quiries around Alexandria Bay, New 
York, disclose several small islands for 
lease or sale. If you don’t find what 
you want here, try the less expensive 
fresh water islands which stud Maine 
lakes. The Maine Publicity Bureau at 
Portland can supply the convenience 
of direct contact with the owners. 
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a, 5 islands aren’t all inland: 


Its 2,500 mile coastline—counting the 
indentations—looks out on some 2,000 
islands. Here $10,000 will buy you a 
125-acre place with bold headlands 
on which sea birds nest. There are 
spruce forests, lush meadows, pcbbly 
coves, Two dwellings built a century 
and a half ago by a clipper ship cap- 
tain are cut out of solid granite. The 
anchorage, with its stone pier, can 
accommodate large yachts. 

Something less expensive? 

Here’s one, only 27 acres, for $2,000 
cash. The aged widow will throw in 
house furnishings, lobster pots and a 
motor dory. 

There are even islands for more 
modest budgets. As little: as $300 will 
buy an island outright; the taxes can 
be paid with pocket money. While the 
cost depends mainly on acreage, im= 
portant also are the amount of timber 
available, the condition of the build- 
ings, the dependability of the water 
supply, closeness to shore, the soil, the 
fishing and the view. 

All these things mean the difference 
between just another island and the 
island which you and your family will 
enjoy owning. But no matter what 
kind of island you get, your privacy 
will be inviolable, as only an interven= 
ing body of water can make it. 

Carnegies, Morgans and Vandere 
bilts own islands. You can too! 
—Suggestions for further reading: 

LIVING HIGH 


by June Burn $2.50 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York _ 


ON GILBERT HEAD 
by Elizabeth Etnier $2.50 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
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Tales like these have no place in a reasonable 
world. Told by reliable witndeses but unbelievable i 
nevertheless, they are easier to forget than to explain 


e « e Thisstory, recounted in The 
National Message, an English publica- 
tion, is told first hand by a highly 
trained observer, Captain Cecil W. 
Haywood, former staff captain of the 
first corps British Intelligence. 

Early in 1918 he was stationed at 
the small French town of Bethune, 
just in front of which was the famous 
**Bassée front.’’ Portuguese troops 
which had been sent to the front were 

being shelled terrifically by the Ger- 
mans, and were in hopeless retreat. 

To delay the German advance, 
squads of British machine gunners 
were placed along the banks of La 
Bassée Canal, The German artillery 
opened a violent onslaught on these 
machine guns. Then suddenly the 
direction of the German fire shifted; 
with all their might the Germans be- 
gan to pound at a barren hill near 
Bethune. 

Astonished, Captain Haywood made 
his way to the bank of the canal. Be- 
fore him the masses »f German in- 
faptry were turning to fiec in un- 
12 


t2 


imaginable confusion, flinging away 
their weapons, striving only for greater 
speed towards the Fatherland. 

During the next few days, Captain 
Haywood interviewed scores of prison- 
ers, many of them officers. All told 
substantially the same story. 

The Germans had been advancing, 
sure of ultimate victory. Suddenly a 
formation of white-clothed cavalry was 
seen on the hill near Bethune. All the 
Germans saw them, including the ob- 
servers for the heavy guns. The Ger- 
mans literally pulverized the hill. But 
not a white horseman fell. Instead, the 
mystery troops rode quietly on. 

And then the pride of the Kaiser’s 
army fled ‘in fear—fied when all that 
was between them and victory were a 
few forlorn machine guns. 


#* 


During a scorching August 
in 1869 billions of. strange, lemon- 
hued ladybugs descended upon the 
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English coastline. On August 13 they 
fell on London until the streets were 
clogged. People going abroad carried 
umbrellas as if in a heavy rain storm. 
Children filled bags and pails with 
the insects, piled them into fantastic 
living snow men. Still the swarms 
continued. All available labor was 
pressed into service shovelling bugs. 

A day later a rain of insects began 
at Kent and Surrey. The following 
afternoon they appeared at Dover. 
For two full weeks the coast of Eng- 
land was buried under the weird yel- 
low insects. Then the swarms abruptly 
ceased. 

No one has ever explained where 
they came from. There isnorecord that 
ladybugs were seen leaving France or 
any other continental point; besides 
these were of an unknown variety. To 
this day, “the miracle of the lady- 
bugs” has never been solved. 


% 


« e e Reindeer’s ears were quite 
a problem in England during 1852; 
In November of that year, reliable 
reports—which were later positively 
verified—reached Great Britain that 
reindeer which had been shot on the 
island of Spitzbergen were found to 
have ears clipped by human beings. 
At that time Spitzbergen was unin- 
habited, and was separated from the 
nearest point in Norway by 450 miles 
of open water. The English at once 
advanced a theory that Sir John 
Franklin’s lost Arctic expedition had 
survived and was attempting to coin- 
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municate with the outside world by 
branding Spitzbergen reindeer. This 
suggestion was debated on the floor 
of Parliament. 

The matter came up again briefly — 
in 1869 when marked reindeer once 
more were foufid in Spitzbergen. Fi- 
nally, a large number of branded 
reindeer were shot on the island dur- — 
ing 1921 and the mysterious occurs 
rence reported in Field magazine. This 
time no explanation was attempted. 
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e « e There was an accident in a 
mine near Central City, Colorado, 
an ordinary mine accident but for one 
thing—it happened twice. 

James Willis, a miner, was working 
one night with several men in a shaft. 
Suddenly they heard a gay whistle 
coming towards them, then the sound 
of a man descending the ladder in 
the “‘man-way.” Next there was the 
sound of the ladder breaking, a scream 


—and silence. The men rushed to the ~ 


man-way, only to find the ladder 
was intact and the man-way empty. 

The next night Willis and com- 
panons heard the same whistle, punc- 
tuated by the same agonized shriek. 
Puzzled, they groped their ‘way to 
the bottom of the man-way. There, 
huddled beneath the splintered re-_ 
mains of the man-way ladder, was 
the lifeless body of a man. 

This tale has not only been verified . 
by Willis, but by three of the men 
working with him at the time. as 

—R. DeWitt MILLER 































Knowing what's going to happen before it does 
—and telling you what to do about it—is the 
stock in trade of this successful Washingtonian 























éy Eprrn M. Stern 


UST HOW MANY people pay $18 a 
year for his weekly estimates of 
trends and hard-boiled advice, W. M. 
Kiplinger won’t tell. He prefers to 
give the impression that his service 
is small and exclucive. But the fact 
remains that his office is the source 
of the most svideiy-read Washington 
news letter in the United States—the 
Kiplinger Washingtor: Letter. 
Though the Kiplinger Washington 
Agency occupies almost an entire 
floor of a wing of the National Press 
Building, its business office doors 
areu’t labeled. Its editorial offices— 
small rooms furnished with comfort- 
able leather armchairs, decorated 
- with prints and old maps—have the 
‘evzy, intimate air of a Park Avenue 
physician’s consulting room. 
The levters, completed every Satur- 
_ ‘ay .morning and mailed Saturday 
at afternoon, carry the caption, “‘cir- 
culated privately to business men,” 


~ 
ed 





Kiplinger Contides 


despite the fact that they go to 
libraries, universities, editors and 
housewives, too. Pressed, Kiplinger 
admits that a published estimate of 
40,000 paid. circulation is much too 
low. He also admits his circulation 
renewals run about 85 per cent. 

What has made Kiplinger’s suc- 
cess possible, of course, is the fact that 
we're all planners. We want, in ad- 
dition to the facts we get in the dailv 
newspapers, the long view in our 
business, professional and domestic 
lives. 

Moreover, that’sas true of the house- 
wife who’s wondering whether to lay 
in a stock of linens for the duration as 
of the kitchenware manufacturer now 
racking his brain as to how he can 
convert his huge plant to war pur- 
poses and then reconvert it after the. 
war is over. You read what bills Con- 
gress has passed, who has been newly 
appointed to office, but your greatest 
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interest is: what will it mean to you? 

“Home building restrictions wzll 
soon get tighter ; : : Newspapers and 
magazines will cut sizes, for advertis- 
ing will diminish,” a Kiplinger letter 
forecasts, among other items on the 
effect Capital doings will have or 
business and consumers. (No advice 
on specific stocks, however—there’s 
an office rule against playing the 
market, and Kiplinger’s own invest- 
merts are in the hands of an invest- 
ment counsel!) 

He’s a reporter, he says, not 2 
prophet. There’s nothing mysterious 
about his record of rightness, which 
is based neither on mystic insight nor 


on cocktail party gossip, but on as 


diligent fact-assembling as a weather 
forecast. 


THOUGH THE letters began as a one- 
man affair 18 years ago, W. M. Kip- 
linger now heads a staff of eight to 
ten specialists—most full time, some 
part time — all with a newspaper 
background. They continually inter- 
view big and little Washingtonians in 
the know. What’s passed on to sub- 
scribers is simply the fruit of con- 
tinuous watching, entree to reliable 
sources, and the protection of an 
anonymity not afforded by interviews 
for the press. Cabinet officers, sen- 
ators, and alphabetical administra- 
tors will talk more freely if they know 
they’re not going to be quoted. 

Thus, for instance, it happened 
that months ago, the Kiplinger staff 
heard from his subordinates that « 
certain dollar-a-year-man, though 
well liked, wasn’t doing his stuff 
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satisfactorily: recently he was ous 
Going straight to a technician in the” 
Chemical Division, another Kiplinger 
reporter learned that there’s difficulty” 
getting chlorine: subsequent letters — 
reported that white paper will be 
come less white. 

Sometimes a subscriber’s inquiry, 
leads to an investigation that resulis. 
in information for all subscribers.” 
Last summer, for instance, someone 
wrote ‘1: “Will there be a shortage © 
of cellophane?” The Agency staff 
questioned the government experts 
who would know—and the answer 
was “Yes!” 

Into each terse, pithy sentence of © 
the letters go aboui eight man-hours 
of work. At staff meetings the data 
compiled through leg-work — inter- 
views with perhaps 20 Congressmen, 
half a dozen economists — are mulled 
over, sifted, then boiled down. ““War 
for two years at least, five years at” 
most is the assumption of the govern-_ 
ment planners who are responsible for 
the postwar progr..m,” said a typical 
statement. 

Each Friday afternoon the unified 





Edith M. Stern is one of those rare folk 
actually born on Manhattan Island. She 
still thinks that New Yorkis nice to visit: 
—but would hate to live there. She now 
resides in a suburb of Washington, D. C., 
where her husband is a 

Justice attorney. Graduated from Barnard 
in 1922, Mrs. Stern has worked in the 
editorial departments of two of New York's 
most famous publishers, has lectured ex- 
tensively before literary clubs. Currently 
she is devoting all her time to writing non- 
fiction articles and to raising two small 
daughters, Monica Mary and Moira, 






subject of the letter is determined, 
not so much based on what has hap- 
pened — see your daily newspaper 
_ for that, says Kiplinger—as on what is 
- troubling business men: What about 

personnel, for instance, and the draft? 
What about postwar adjustment? 
What about materials? 

The relevant data selected, Kip- 
linger then swings his swivel chair 
_ away from his desk towards the type- 
“writer that stands at his right, and 
taps out the letter personally. 
“Washington, Saturday, the date 
. .+ Dear Sir:” it always reads. But 
to put himself in the person-to-person 
’ frame of mind, for his first draft Kip- 
linger invariably types “Dear Ben” 
| or “Hugh” or “Mace.” 
Even more intimate is the epis- 
 tolary clinic he runs for his subscrib- 
_ €rs, at no extra charge. People ask 
him all kinds of advice: “Ought I 
_ plan on taking my family to the 
Pacific Coast, as usual, next summer?” 
“What's a promising career for my 
daughter?” “Shall I shut down my 
plant?” “Must my foreman, an ex- 

ert machine tool mechanic, married, 


aged 30, be drafted? I don’t see how 
I can run my plant without him.” 

Lives of innumerable families, work- 
ers, executives, have been altered by 
Kiplinger’s answers. Thanks to him, 
for instance, 250 men are still em- 
ployed in one midwest town. About 
a year ago a manufacturer of um- 
brellas, anti-New Deal, anti-war, able 
to retire on his income, decided to 
shut down his plant. 

Convinced by Kiplinger that thefac- 
tory could be converted, he changed 
his mind and kept it going; now he’s 
manufacturing gun parts. An auto- 
mobile dealer, taking seriously Kip- 
linger’s statement (wrong on the date, 
but right on the fact) that automobile 
production would be curtailed, 
warned his salesmen months ago to 
cast about for new jobs. Last fall, 
following a warning that gloss paper 
would be unobtainable, a manufac- 
turer cancelled an order for $250,000 
worth of booklets; though he had to 
scrap $50,000 worth of art work, he 
saved at least $100,000. 





































It’s A GREAT responsibility for one 
man to carry, and Kiplinger feels it. 
Sometimes he’s wrong. Greatest boner 
he ever pulled was to misjudge com- 
pletely the imminence of war, in the _ 
letter issued one week before Gers 
many invaded Poland. He was also 
wrong on. the date of our going to war 
—said it would be this coming spring. 
And dead wrong on planting tree 
belts to rehabilitate eroded land— 
maintaining it wouldn’t work, but 
retracting his statement four years 
later. Similarly he has said bills would 
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caltintiacyer cua dea. 


By and large, though, the facts ‘in 
the carefully documented Kiplinger 
Washington Letters, the interpréta- 
tions of trends over periods of weeks 
and months, have been amazingly 
right. ‘The letters struck a sour note 
during the heyday of the boom in the 
late ’20’s (“‘Stock market is regarded 
as dangerously high” appeared in 
March, 1928) and forecast, even dur- 
ing the New Era, growing govern- 
ment regulation of business. 

Kiplinger’s name, incidentally, is 
not included in the list of economists, 
industrialists and high government 
officials qucted in Oh, Yeah—a de- 
pression publication of sadly ironic 
misstatements and false optimism. 
Even in 1930 he envisaged no corners 
soon to be turned, no bright sound- 
ness in our economic system. And on 
January 10, 1931, he reported: “Situ- 
ation here is bad and is getting worse 
rather than better.” 

Though many of his readers don’t 
like it, Kiplinger has consistently ad- 
vised them to wake up to the growing 
power of labor. On January 3, 1942, 
he predicted: “One man, probably 
Nelson, will head up industrial pro- 
duction.” Announcement of Nelson’s 
appointment was made January 13th. 
Similarly, when most people thought 
there would be a price control board, 
he forecast one-man Henderson. And 
months before you went out shoppirg, 
only to find you couldn’t get what 
you wanted, he was crying shortages. 

Once in a while he sends out a 
“scold,” advising business men to face 
reality. “You are no longer boss in 
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your: business.. The gov’t. is.the boss: 













































‘Fake-that any way you sweat; roll 
around, consider it from Any angle, 
and it’s true .. . Your product, your 
services will be continued ONLY 
: i. it does not interfere with 
production,” he advised January 17, 


KIPLINGER objects to any labeling, 
says he applies horse sense rather than 
any set political or economic philos- 
ophy. One reason he stringently 
guards his copyright is to prevent 
every ism and special interest in the 
country from using his opinions for 
its own purposes. Frequently he has 
been embarrassed by Communists’ — 
hailing him as their spokesman. But © 
he’s also been called a reactionary. 

During the 1941 election campaign 
he was accused of being in the pay 
of both parties. In fact, he has been 
accused of almost every prejudice and 
special interest except catering to ad- — 
vertisers. Even his worst enemies can’t © 
try to score on that point; he takes no 
advertising. 

Actually, he’s as objective as it’s 
possible for any of us non-objective 





3 Iman 0 be. OF course e hs is 
: but,” with: rare ‘intellectual 
Tie. tes eanuag bb deongniad then: 
and tries to keep them out of his 

















and the hott ek hour anbaaatel 
middle class men and women. Long 
and thorough acquaintance with the 
Nation’s Capital qualifies Kiplinger 
to do a definitive job, though, like 
most Washingtonians, he was born 
outside the District of Columbia. 
Recently his office staff gave “‘Kip” 
a bag of 5,100 pen- 

















rough. But why 
write provincial, 
; Kiplinger says, 


Jungle Performers by 
Clyde Beatty, the world’s 
foremost animal trainer. 
A thrill-a-minute story 
of Beatty’s battles in the 


For his letters have nies—on condition 
a homespun qual- that he distribute 
ity which indicates Thrills... and Chills them to children— 
a diamond-in-the- Next month... the action- to commemorate 

packed Coronet Bookette his birth in Belfon- 


taine, Ohio, 51 
years ago. Son and 
grandson of car- 
riage-makers, he 



































- fellow-well-met. Kiplinger himself is 


' Hs nome, set high on a hill in 
Bethesda, Maryland, reflects much of 
_ his own quiet discrimination and the 
charm of his wife, his secretary and 
| office manager for 15 years. In its 
basement study he retreats from both 
the rush of his office and the attrac- 
tions of his two-and-a-half-year-old 
daughter (half sister‘of a son, 23, and 
daughter, 21) to work on a book. 
He has been at it, on and off, for 
_ about five years. The book will be 
about Washington, covering little 
| aspects of the city like its 
the labor groups who own 
_ much of its real estate, its. traffic 


severe when tough 1s Big Cage. Watch for it! refers to himself as 
- more effective? His a victim of techno- 
_ fetter style is di- logical unemploy- 
rect, meaty, hail- ment. He attended 


Ohio State University School of 
Journalism in the days when schools 
of journalism were young, became a 
cub reporter in Columbus, and later 
joined the AP in Washington. As- 
signed to cover the Treasury, by 
chance he began to specialize in 
economic subjects. He quit journalism 
for a job with a New York bank, 
and wrote its foreign trade and com- 
modity reports. 

Feeling a strong impulse to reach 
readers direct, without the medium 
of a publication or an institution, he 
gave up a $15,000-a-year income to 
start the letters in 1923, kept on with 
them although they didn’t begin to 
break even until five years later. From- 
then on it was steadily upward. Even 
the depression increased, rather than 
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. decreased circulation—as government 
doings became increasingly important 
to business men. One big spurt, for 
instance, came with the organization 
of NRA. 

In addition to the regular Wash- 
ington Letter, the Kiplinger Wash- 
ington Agency sends out a fortnightly 
Tax Letter and a fortnightly Agri- 





' ROM TIME immemorial, bird mi- 

j pve of the Atlantic seaboard, 
have circled around Hawk Moun- 
tain, taking advantage of the “‘free 
wheeling” ais currents which svvirl 
around this eastern Pennsylvania 
ridge. At one point, where the line 
of flight on this supér-flyway nar- 
rows down to a bottleneck, bird 
traffic is terrific from August to 
December. 

Most prominent in the huge line 
which Icisurely drifts past Hawk 
Mountain’s Lookout are the mem- 
bers of the hawk family. On a good 
day, some 4,000 of them have been 
known to pass the Lookout. 

Hunters early discovered this 
phenomenon, and made Hawk 
Mountain’s Lookout a death trap 
for the big birds. On some week- 
ends, half the population of a hawk 
cavalcade was killed or wounded. 
Junx dealers found it profitable to 
make several trips a year up the 
mountain for the salvage of spent 
cartridge shells. 
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Hawk Heaven 





one important predecessor, and h 
numerous imitators, the Agency re 
mains influential, time-tested, trusted 
implicitly by its subscribers. 



































that, of course, is the increasing num- 
ber of people who keep the letter 
coming—at $18 a year. 


Then one Rosalie Edge, sick of 
the slaughter which had already 
reduced hawk migrations 
75 per cent and had robbed farm- 
ers of some of their best allies 
against rodents and insects, stepped 
in. She leased the bloody shambles 
of Hawk Mountain for $500, pro- 
claimed it a sanctuary for birds. 
Sportsmen hired attorneys and 
tried to break her lease; a judge 
even refused to prosecute trespass- 
ers. Undaunted, Mrs. Edge hired a 
sheriff of her own. She finally 
raised the purchase price from in- 
terested bird lovers, and made 
arrangements for Hawk Moun- 
tain’s permanent existence as a 
sanctuary. 

Today Hawk Mountain is again 
a safe highway for migratory birds. 
And in the seven seasons that 
have passed since Mrs. Edge re- 
claimed the mountain from the 
hunters, 22,000 visitors have come 
to witness the majestic passage 
of the hawks. —-We_pon MELIcK 
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be OR A DECADE now the Stouffer 
: brothers have been baffling the 
experts. Four out of five restaurants 
fail annually, yet Stouffers’ have 
grown fastest in the last 10 tough 
- years. Their 14 restaurants in Cleve- 
“land, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
_ Philadelphia and New York now serve 
~ 10,000,000 meals annually. 
_ The Stouffer story violates all the 
— rules. 
. The two brothers did not spend their 
cherished boyhood years slaving in a 
hamburger joint. They came from a 
_comfortable middle-class family, went 
_ to school and had fun. Vernon Stouf- 
fer joined his father in 1924, after 
college. Gordon Stouffer entered the 
~ business in 1929 after leaving his third 
_ prep school—by request of the author- 
_ At first, neither brother was keen 
about restaurants, At the time, their 
father, a retired dairy owner, was 


Their menu-te-0 mirror thal reflects all they - 
know about you: that’s why the Stouffers’ dairy 
bar grew and grew—to a chain of 14 restaurants © 


Ham Sandwich Bonanza 


running a small buttermilk and sand- 
wich bar. He didn’t press his sons to 
join him, but he did show them that 
the restaurant business was wide open 
for new ideas—that diners-out had to © 
choose between expensive hotel food, 
grabbing a bite in a white-tile palace, 
or taking their chances in a quick- 
and-greasy run by a gent named Joe. 

Furthermore, added Stouffer, Sr., 
people had to keep on eating, good 
times or bad. Vernon and Gordon de- 
cided their father had something there, 
and joined up. Also, they made a 
good team—a fact Dad had known 
all the time. 

The two brothers are still a good 
team. Even competitors agree that 
they have done more than anyone 
else to improve food and service in 
the field of moderately priced restaur- _ 
ants. Vernon, 39, is business man- 
ager. Dark-haired, dark-eyed, he 
makes plans, watches figures. Out of 






























the office, he tinkers with mechanics, 
serves on a draft board and runs a 
boat on Lake Erie. Gordon, 35, is 
still a powerhouse. Full of sobust hu- 
mor, he keeps associates wildly en- 
thusiastic. He likes amateur movies, 
tennis, and 90-miles-an-hour fun, With 
their still active mother, they now 
cwn and operate the business left 
them by their father five years ago. 
When the Stouffer boys started in, 
the restaurant industry was pretty 
much in a state of chaos. Diet experts 
were going wild about “fuel for the 
human engine.” More bran was being 
eaten by Americans than by Amer- 
ican cows, and old favorites, like 
apple-pie, were “on the way out.”’. 


Srourrer, Sr., unperturbed, kept 
on selling only a few good products. In 
fact, his total menu included three 
items: buttermilk, ham sandwiches 
and pie—open-face Dutch apple pie, 
baked at home by Mrs. Stouffer. And 
the brothers felt their father was right. 
Later, though, they persuaded him to 
step up the menu to four sandwiches, 
then a choice of two hot dishes: ten- 
derloin steaks rare—and well done! On 
Mrs. Stouffer’s insistence, they also 
added foods to appeal to women, and 
finally pioneered in promoting light, 
weight-saving luncheons. 

Today the Stouffers run 14 stores 
in six cities, no two alike. Yet they 
have but one menu, planned by and 
for both men and women; At the 
same time, they manage to meet a 
flock of personal demands in a me- 
dium-price bracket based on volume. 

How do they do it? 
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Simply by making it their business 
know more about how you like your food 
and how you want it served, than you 
consciously, yourself. At a weekly exe 
perimental luncheon, for example, I 
heard an amusing 16-minute discus- 
sion on the shape of the strawberry 
shortcake. Result: the cake was to be 
more rectangular; it looked more ap- 
pealing, though it had the same in- 
gredients. A small improvement, but 
it pays dividends. 

Consider the mer-u the waitress sets 
before you. You are looking in a 
mirror which reflects all that Stouffers 
know about you. It is planned at the 
home office in Cleveland—a week’s 
menus at a time and with both “out- 
side” and “inside” factors kept im 
mind. 

Of the outside factors, Number One 
is weather. A rainy day costs the 
Fifth Avenue store $1,000 in business; 
women shoppers stay home. A het 
spell in May means. doubled salad 
orders; far fewer meat orders, A cold 
spell in July means the opposite. In 
either case, there is the threat of left- 
overs—the restaurateur’s migraine. 

To solve the weather problem, 





Jo Chamberlin spent a happy year in a@ 
Cleveland high school with Gordon Stouf- 
fer, the powerhouse half of the brother team 
which has put the family name on res 
taurant fronts in half a dozen cities. And, 
adds Chamberlin, pointing some kind of 
moral, “he was not our valedictorian.” 
Chamberlin himself is 36 years old, un- — 
married—was off to the Army the last 

we heard. He grew up in Ohio, but ia 
recent years has made his home in New 
York City. His articles have appeared in 
Cosmopolitan, Reader’s Digest, American. 
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Stouffers prepare all food not ahead 
of any meal period, but just ahead of 
needs, Vegetables are prepared at 15- 
“minute intervals, so that if business is 
_ slow, production can be cut to avoid 
~ leftovers. 

Other outside factors which influence 
menu-making include department 
store sales which bring more shoppers 
for lunch. Metropolitan Opera week 
in Cleveland ups business 20 per cent. 
So do conventions and sport events. 
On local pay days there is a marked 
imcrease; wives come downtown to 
shop, a young business person takes a 
friend to lunch. People eat the same 

-~ amounts in summer and winter, 
thanks to air-conditioning, contrary 
to their own notion. Average lunch 
check is 60 cents, dinner 91 cents. 


InstDe FACTORS are those of efficient 
food production. For instance, some 
' meats musi be roasted in ovens, some 
cooked on stove tops, so as not to 
overioad any one unit. Wholesale 
price trends must be watched closely. 

The average meal check is 67 cents 


with a groer(peett of-saly 5)6-cxnls 


The local manager of each restau- 
rant, in deciding the amount of food 
to purchase, kéeps weather forecasts 
and past records in mind. His expe- 
rience tells him that if 1,400 guests are 
expected, 900 will order hot dishes; 
200 orders will take salads; 300 will 
have sandwiches and soup or dessert, 
depending on the season. Certain 
standbys—chicken, baked ham and 
Swiss steak—can always be counted 
on for 10, 15 and 20 per cent of the 
entree sales. 

“But from here on,” says Vernon 
Stouffer, who specializes in food pro- 
duction, “trying to anticipate what 
the public wants is a little like picking 
a winning horse. We make five kinds 
of regular surveys—yet no two cities, 
restaurants or persons are alike. 

“New Yorkers eat twice as many 
hard rolls as Pittsburghers. De.roiters 
eat early; New Yorkers, late. The 
Middlewest eats more pies than the 
East, where pastries do best. Two out- 
of three men will order a shrimp 
cocktail; but two out of three women, 
a fruit cocktail. Two out of three men 
will select hot plates, summer and 
winter. Men order a salad only if 
meat or cheese goes with it.” 

There is even a difference in the 
same people on different days. On Mon- 
day, saradwiches and less expensive 
dishes sell best, probably due to rich 
week-end eating, or thinner pocket- 
books. Saturday, except in summer, 
is more of a holiday; checks are high- 
er, foods fancier. 

Stouffers know that the average 
guest wants something different from - 
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what he or she gets at home, but not 
too different. So they strive for variety, 
and get it the hard way. : 

Take one food, ham. Stouffers have 
26 different ways of preparing it— 
plus 80 different vegetable: and salad 
combinations — plus 15 changes of 
ham sauce by season—plus 12 specia! 
fruits to go with it—plus 10 relishes 
and seasonal “extras” such as fresh 
grape conserves or spiced pickles. 

Menus are made to sound appealing 
—even a change in wording may boost 
sales. 

“Creamed Vegetables 4 la King, 
Served on Toasted Noodles,” became 
*‘Creamed Vegetables in Chicken 
Noodle Ring, with Jellied Fresh 
Strawberry Salad.” Sales increased 
30 per cent. Plain “Roast Leg of 
Lamb, with Asparagus Tips and 
Creamed Potatoes,” was thus ampii- 
fied: “Roast Spring Lamb au jus, with 
Green Asparagus Tips with Almond 
Butter, and Creamed Potatoes,” Gain: 
20 per cent. 

Don’t ask the brothers why—but 
it’s so. 


Gorpon Srourrer’s job is hiring 
and training people. All managers 
are college graduates. All cooks are 
women. Every employee is taught to 
avoid noise and waste motion, but 
never to appear to be in a hurry. Cus- 
tomers don’t like it. 

A Stoufferette (publicity word for 
waitress)—to say nothing of the hos- 
tess—has to meet stiff requirements. 
Not only must she know her arith- 
metic—so that she can watch costs— 
but she should be able to win friends 
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all times, and all the girls use uniformy 






and influence people. And that’s only 

She must be well-proportioned, 
weighing less than 135 pounds; she 
must have clear skin, good posture, 
shapely hands and well-modulated 
voice. Among the “don’ts” are 
hair bobs, rolled stockings and jewelry 
other than engagement or wedding 
rings. Girdles and bras are worn at 












































shades of nail polish and hose, 

Poise, personality and initiative are 
stressed, for both hostesses and wait- 
resses must know how to cope with 
the most demanding patron. 

“Of course, they’re not all per- 
fect,” said Gordon. “One of our newer 
girls once remarked in an ‘aside’ to” 
a young man, ‘My, you're Nicky. 
Miss Smith comes in here every day 
with a different fellew, and you’ve 
been with her four days straight,’ His 
face turned red—he was the girl’s 
fiancé, visiting her from another city!” 

That’s one of the things that make 
the restaurant business interesting. 
But regular Stouffer patrons have 








_ learned to rely on their waitresses, 
“Some of our customers,” Gordon 
went on, “never bother to order. They 
just leave the selection up to the girl 
who usually serves them. We have a 
judge who has given his girl standing 
instructions that no matter what he 
orders each noon, she is to bring him a 
fruit salad with melba toast. She does; 
he grumbles and comes back again. 

“Tf know a New Yorker who likes 
his head lettuce with a light beef 
gravy. When a certain kind of roll is 
on the menu, one Pittsburgher always 
¢ats eight—and our profit with them.” 
The pert misses who serve you won’t 

‘smile when you order a fruit salad, 
melba toast, no butter—and then rai- 
sin pie 4 la mode. Nor when you tell 
them you have to catch a train, eat in 
a rush and then chat 20 minutes over 
coffee. They’re tsed to it—and to a 
whole lot more. }For instance: 

A New York hostess once remarked 
to a tired-looking Christmas shopper 
she knew, “‘Good evening, Mrs. Jones, 




















you look weary. I have a nice ‘table 
for you, with a comfortable chair.” 
The woman was very grateful, so the 
hostess tried it on another shopper, 
equally weary. “Well,” the shopper 
snapped, “‘that’s not very flattering. I 
don’t need a rocking chair yet/” 
Usually, though, people appreciate 
such attentions. 

_ Another time, a famous actress con- 
sulted Stouffers at great length about 
a party she was giving on her closing 
night. When asked how many would 
be present, she replied, “Three.” 

A Philadelphia man, whenever he 
hears the fe engines, sends his plate 
back to the kitchen to keep warm, 
while he rushes out to the fire. Stouf- 
fers do this regularly for him. 

You see, the Stouffers figure it’s 
good business to please such people— 
besides, it keeps them on their toes. 

“Some day, though,” Vernon Stouf- 
fer laughs, “I want to meet the fellow 
who said Americans are all alike. I’d 
like to give him a job with us.” 















for dessert. 


meringue pic. 





So Yeu Want te Open a Restaurant? 
Gin Creveann, a man regularly insists that his chocolate cake 
be served with a jigger of rum on it. 


@A Warrress always brings a certain Pittsburgher burnt toast— 
he says he got used to it that way at home, 


A Derrom man—an uninhibited Prohibitionist, no doubt— 
tears up his table’s wine list each day. 


“qin ‘New Yorx, a woman orders food to take home to a pet 
white mouse: usually a scrambled egg, raised roll and bit of cheese 


in Prmaperrui, a man always orders mustard with his lemon 
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You may search everywhere—but 
only on magazine covers will 
you find that eighth wonder of 
the world: the “‘ American Girl” 





Glamour Is Their Business 


by Rosert W. Marks 


hy ae AMERICAN Girv” has never 
really existed in the flesh. She 
has been and is no more than a fan- 
tasy which illustrators have seen 
through the tri-polar props of their 
easels. And, by the same token, this 
girl—broad-shouldered, boyish-swag- 
gering and piquant—has had a thou- 
sand and one faces. 

Each illustrator has endowed her 
with the grace and symbols of his 
peculiar yearnings and frustrations; 
each has multiplied and complicated 
these traceries with the requirements 
of his client—and of his clien¢’s client. 
The result is a pageant—an array of 
lush, of athletic, of restrained, of ex- 
otic beauties, each differing from the 
other in terms of character or pur- 
pose, yet sharing that same elusive 
quality which earmarks “The Amer- 
ican Girl.” 

Take the case of James Montgomery 
Flagg. His girl is serene, kind, cour- 
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ageous, humorous and passionate. Tall 
and vital, she has wide shoulders, 
thick wavy hair, a full-lipped mouth, 
long, reaper-like lashes, and very firm 
lines. 

Standing, or chewing in sharp con- 
trast, is Russell Patterson’s “flapper” 
type of the roaring twenties. This ~ 
streamlined hoyden of the speakeasies 
and proms was a little girl, with arms 
and legs perpetually akimbo — par- 





Young man with a Fountain Pen is Robert 
W. Marks, who can—and does—write 
everything from the lushest of advertising 
copy to a history of Chinese music. He 
also can play those well-known Chinese 
oe the so-na and the p’uen 

On him they sound awful. This old friend 
of Coronet readers (he gave us the low- 
down on high-singing Cab Calloway last 
November) soon may abandon—ai least 
temporarily — his career as all-around 
writer. We're sorry to see him go but 
we think he’s chosen a swell substitute— 
the Army Air Corps. e 
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ticularly the latter. A blue-eyed red- 
head, with disarray as her uniform— 
she oozed, she ogled, she squirmed, 
shé screamed—always in short skirts. 
“The American Girl” of McClel- 
land Barclay, on the other hand, is a 
Statistical creation. She is the ideal 
- composite of the most striking features 
of all the races which make up the 
amalgam of America. Barclay con- 
siders Hollywood’s starlet, Jane Rus- 
sell, a satisfying synthesis of 1942 vir- 
tues. She has the Barclay strong jaw, 
instinctive smile, penetrating eye, and 
Minervaesque forehead. 



































Pernars the most modern and in- 
tellectual approach to that elusive 
creature, “The American Girl,” is 
that of Steve Dohanos, a. scrious- 
‘minded, Aldous-Huxleyish sort. 
Working largely from photographs 
‘and imagination, Dohanos creates 
women whose artful personalities over- 
shadow any obvious come-hitherness, 

His Hollywood inierests veer from 
the sculptured perfections of the Gar- 
bos and Dietrichs, entangling them- 
selves instead with more distinct per- 
sonalities—with the Myrna Loys, the 
Irene Dunnes, the Rosalind Russells. 

“Lovely graciousness” is the term 
Bradshaw Crandall applies to the ob- 
jects of his art. He claims the combi- 
nation is rare nowadays—too many 
have loveliness without the gracious- 
ness; too many are lovely without 
being gracious. All of this implies 
Specifications for a mature girl, of 
course, since graciousness is scarcely 
part of the paraphernalia of youth. 
Crandall’s girl is well-chiselled, ex- 


—with eyes set far enough back to 
suggest the marginal fringes of dis- 
sipation. 

Well, that is the way it goes: ve 
was when love had a Chinaman’s 
chance in this darkling world. But 
today, the romantic passions are as 
elusive as the much-touted pea in the 
old shell game, And. these artists are 
certainly to blame. They are the ones 
who set men off on those restless 
quests for the unattainable—because 
non-existent, 

Few loyal, sober, drudging house- 
wives can stand up against the hyp- 


notic competition of the magazine 


cover girl; yet few magazine cover 
girls have breathed our common air. 

Men thus chase themselves in ever- 
widening circles, searching aimlessly 
for that pluperfect Hoyden Americanis 
—whose enticement actually exists 
only in the nozzle of an airbrush. 

These style-setting, taste-building 
American illustrators differ from one 
another in temperament and habits 
to as great a degree as their creations 
differ. Arthur William Brown, for 
example, is as conservative in his liv- 
ing as a bank president. His tastes 
are catholic, allowing him to draw 
whatever women seem fitting for a 
given assignment. 

He is the kind of man who pays a 
bill the day it is due; meticulous, sys- 
tematic and thorough, he changes his 
conventions to suit the times. 

James Montgomery Flagg, on the 
other hand, is a throwback to the 
swashbuckling days of the 189’s— 
when art reposed on the left bank of 
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Bohemia—and daring nymphs lolled 
about the studios—even smoking cig- 
arettes. 5 

Earl Somers Cordrey, a master of 
the Mongolian cheek-boned girl, is 
comparatively a youngster in the mir- 
age-creating world. He stands stead- 
fast for Katharine Hepburn—and her 
type. Dapper, dashing, he goes in for 
a less spectacular life than his older 
confréres, spending most of his time 
with his wife and daughter, either in 
a Long Island summer colony or 
travelling. 

He likes, he. claims, “all-around 
girls’—a_ slim-waisted, broad-shoul- 
dered type, as much at home outdoors 
as on a dance floor. At the risk of 
repetitiun, in other words, Hepburn. 

The American girl’s dream of the 
American artist is Russell Patterson. 
Smooth, suave, well-oiled, with a 
polo-player’s physique, he looks as 
though he had just stepped from a 
Hollywood set where he had been 
playing the role of an American artist. 

His shirts are always open to the 
precise apex of the “‘V” which sym- 
bolizes masculinity; his ties knotted 
just loosely enough to imply non- 
chalance. The edges of his trousers 
could be used for shaving; his shirt- 
sleeves are rolled so geometrically that 
you suspect the folds have been mea- 
sured off and pressed in, 

Patterson accumulates fabulous 
quantities of miscellaneous and varie- 
gated works—then finds no place left 
in his studio for himself. Periodically, 
he moves to new quarters to get a 
fresh start in life. 

Bradshaw Crandall stands out 
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uniquely in the history of Amefican 
advertising and promotion, not only © 
for having held virtually a monopoly. 
on the Cosmopolitan covers for the last 
seven years—but 7. ‘he one success 
story to come out o: a correspondence 
school. 

As a boy of 12, he sold magazine 
subscriptions from door to door, ac- 
tually, “to work his way through 
school.” After selling the required 
million or so subscriptions, he earned 
enough to clip the “Send No Money” 
coupon. Fortunately for his career, 
the company folded—leaving him, 
after the second month, to make his 
own mistakes. 

Steven Dohanos, like Cordrey, is 
another comparative youngster, who 
looks even younger than his legal 34, 
and is a settled family man of West- 
port, Connecticut. His technique was 
acquired piecemeal — progressing 
from hand-lettering to still lifes to 
landscapes to women—over a period 
of 15 years. 

But perhaps the most versatile man 
in the whole Pantheon is McClelland 
Barclay. * His talents run the gamut of 
costume jewelry, fabrics, furniture, 
sculpture, inventions, and camouflage. 

His technique has virtually no his- 
tory. “I started to paint,” he said, 
“at the same time I learned how to 
talk.” He’s prolific at both. 



































App ALL THis together and you ~ 
have the past, present, and the - 
future of an illusion. 

Precisely why men the world over 


*See P'm in the Navy Now by McClelland 
Barclay—Coronet for March, ’42. 















kow-tow to “The American Girl” is 
not abundantly clear. There are 
‘competing girls, of course—giris of 
rare succulence who sway tremulously 


-- to tom-toms and drums. 


Yet it is “The. American Girl” 
whose face and figure and piquant 
sweetness haunt the minds of men in 
every corner of the earth. 

We Americans have always been 
so proud of our conveyor belts and 
production lines, our motor cars and 
beef. Here, perhaps, is another na- 
tional commodity worth preserving— 





even if it (or-she) és no more than a 
wisp in the tissue of exaggeration! 
Credit is herewith extended to Redbook Maga- 
zine for permission to use Arthur William 
Brown’s drawing; to Cosmopolitan for per- 
mission to reproduce Bradshaw Crandall’s 
work; Steven Dohanos’ drawing reproduced 
by special permission of The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Copyright, 1941, by The Curtis 
Publishing Company. 
—Suggestions for further reading: 
WANTED—GIRL WITH GLAMOUR 
by Olga Malcova $2.50 
Duell, Sloan @ Pearce, Inc., New York 
THE POWERS GIRLS 
by John Robert Powers $2.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 


CWO D 
It Could Only Happen Here 
POSTMAN always to communicate with him. 
] rings twice, but very These messages were care- 
gently at the door of Colo- fully sealed in glass bottles 


nel Edward Bailey in San 
Marino, Cal., or else a case 
of mail might be broken. 
Today, scattered over the earth, 
on all the cortinents and innumer- 
able islands—from Baffin Bay to 
Tierra del Fuego and from Borneo 
to Alaska-—are members of the In- 
ternational Bottle Club, a group 
whose hobby is the exchange of 
messages carried in sealed bottles by 
wave, tide, and ocean current. 
Colonel Bailey, the founder and 
president of the club, started the 
whole thing in 1926 while making 
a sea voyage. To pass the time, he 
prepared hundreds of messages in 
a dozen languages, giving the date, 
the latitude and longitude of the 
~ ship, and instructions to the finder 





and tossed overboard. 

The results were amaz- 
ing. One bottle was 
picked up onthe west coast of 
Mexico nine years later. Another 
washed up in the surf on the north 
coast of Australia. A third was 
found on the Isle of Bougainville, 
east of New Guinea. A fourth was 
recovered by a native fisherman 
on Thursday Island. 

Today, Colonel Bailey acts as a 
clearing house for information re- 
garding the travels of bottle mes- 
sages from club members. From 
the knowledge thus gained, much 
additional data concerning ocean 
drifts and currents have been ob- 
tained for the science of occanog- 
raphy. —Rosert CLARK 
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Skyseraper of Healing 


by Wituram F, McDermotr 


" _ HANDS to the assombly line!” 

Guess again. You’re not in a 
motor car factory, but in>the latest 
and finest hospital in the world. It’s 
Chicago’s $3,000,000 “Skyscraper of 
Healing’’—the new Wesley Memorial 
Hospital—into which architects and 
engineers have incorporated more 
gadgets and devices per square inch 
than can be found anywhere outside 
of a world’s fair house of magic. 

But what on earth, you ask, has an 
assembly line to do with a hospital? 
Here’s the answer: It’s meal time for 
500 patients—for 500 nurses, physi- 
cians, internes and other personnel— 
for 200 sickbed visitors. That’s 1,200 
mouths to feed. 

The food is piping hot, cooked to a 
queen’s taste on the great ranges. As 
the master clock gongs the serving 
hour, a woman flicks a switch and 11 
girls spring to their places beside a 
moving belt. One feeds trays to it at 
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hospital. From softly tinted ward to bright 
roof garden, it’s just what the doctor ordered 


































five-foot intervals, each containing a 
diet list in bold letters. Then, as the 
tray is carried along, different girls 
add successively: salt, pepper and 
sugar containers, napkin and silver, 
soup, vegetables, main dish, dish cov- 
er, a drink, bread and butter, salad 
and dessert. 

A dietitian checks each tray with 
its list as it sweeps along the carrier 
to a heated lift, with a closed com- 
partment for each tray, which rockets 
it up to the specified floor, as the 
operator of the electric switchboard, 
whose flashing lights make you think 
of a train dispatcher’s office, pushes 
the button. At the given floor, the 
trays roll out in room-number order 
and nurses take them to their hungry 
patients. Time consumed from the 
starting of the tray until the patient 
begins eating: one minute and 30 
seconds. There are two of these as- 
sembly lines and both in operation — 
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can serve the 500 patients in half an 
hour. 

Following the meal, kitchen work- 
ers move into another room where the 
assembling process is reversed. Now 
&@ moving belt receives the soiled 
dishes from a descending dumb-wait- 
er. As the trays move along, one girl 
snatches off the glasses; a second takes 
the silverware; others remove and 
scrape the dishes and replace them 
on the belt. Each dish is washed in 
three waters, sterilized and left on a 
plastic mat to dry. (Glasses are given 
a double scrubbing with automatic 
brushes.) Time of a dish from dumb- 
waiter through great dishwasher to 
draining mat: 50 seconds. 


Rapzo, too, plays its part in serving 
the sick at Wesley. At every bedside 
resis a microphone—literally a sen- 
tinel of life—which picks up every 
sound, even the faintest breathing of 
the patient, and flashes it to the nurse 
on guard at her station. Any second 
of the day or night, by pushing a but- 
ton and turning the amplifier, she 
can “listen in” on any patient, her 
trained ear telling her instantly wheth- 
er all is well. Of course, the patient 
may also talk to the nurse through 
the microphone, first signalling for 
her attention; she replies into a cradle 
phone. Patients in the wards can 
speak into a “pillow microphone” 
Without disturbing others. 

The hospital alse has three major 
chain hookups with a loud speaker in 
every room. A patient may tune in 
any one of the programs by a twitch 
_ of the finger; or, if he prefers, he may 
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plug in his own receiving s¢t. This 
universal radio also serves as a public 
address system. In an emergency—a 
blackout, for instance—patients could 
be given instructions in a body almost 
instantaneously, 

A sense of freedom is one of the 
things Wesley seeks to give its bed- 
ridden. If his physician permits, a 
patient may be rolled—bed and all— 
through the extra-wide doors and on 
to an elevator which whisks him to 
one of the two huge solaria. There, 
under a great bank of special glass, he 
may toast and brighten to his heart’s 
content in the sunlight. One hundred 
patients at a time can be accommo- 
dated in each solarium. 

Decorations in the solaria are 
both festive and gay. Furniture in- 
cludes beach chairs for those able to 
use them and, to complete the illusion 
of the seashore, Lake Michigan’s vast 
expanse of water lies to the east, shim- 
mering in the light or rolling in bil- 
lows. Actually, the lake is two blocks 
away, but from the top floors of the 
great hospital, its shore seems to lie 
almost at the patient’s feet. 

Four roof gardens upon the wings 
of the X-shaped Wesley building, 
spotted with palms and ferns, with 
splashing fountains and jumping gold- 
fish, will be open this summer to 
bring fresh lake breezes to the sick. 
Here patients will sleep, read or listen 
to the radio—or perhaps just lie quiet- 
ly in the warm sun. 

On some floors, there are loggias 
or “catwalks”—widened ledges out- 
side the windows with waist-high walls 
—running the length of the building 
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wing. A door direct from each private 
room leads to this promenade, per- 
mitting a convalescent to go for a 
walk out-of-doors without even going 
out into the hall. 

On the less leisurely side of this 
streamlined hospital is the pneumatic 
tube system which speeds up service 
throughout. These tubes bring offices, 
kitchens, stock rooms, dispatch room 
and nurses’ stations on ‘each floor 
within easy reach of one another. 

For instance, if a patient wants 
orange juice, he merely flicks his light 
and gives the nurse his order. She in 
turn tubes it to the dispatch room, 
which relays it to the kitchen. There 
the order is filled and the orange juice 
put on a dumb-waiter. Thus within 
two minutes from the time he called 
the nurse, the patient is sipping his 
drink. 

Visitors, too, have been given every 
consideration by the planners of Wes- 
ley Memorial. A cathedral-like lobby 
boasts marble columns set off by 
plaques and paintings. Each floor has 
its club room, equipped with modern- 
istic furniture and made cheerful and 
homelike by a feminine hand. Rest 
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rooms are adjacent and milady \may 
find complete facilities for renewing 
her complexion. | 

The hospital even maintains a spe- 
cial restaurant for visitors and rela- 
tives where a menu as attractive, al- 
though not as extensive, as that of a 
first class: hotel is maintained. Visitors 
also may lounge in one of the solar- 
ia or roof gardens if they prefer. 


Prosas-y the best cared for visitor 
in this entire .comfort-lined plant, 
though, is the prospective father, He 
has a room all his own, with easy 
chairs for relaxation, a radio to dis- 
tract him, a couch to relax upon, lava- 
tory, a card table for a game with — 
other anxious men, and a push but- 
ton to call a nurse if he grows faint. 
Very wise architects—doubtless fath- 
ers, themselves—put the dads’ room 
right across the hall from the mursery, 
There they can see at any time 20 to 
40 healthy mites of humanity, with 
white-gowned, masked nurses moving 
confidently about among their charg- 
es. It all has a bracing, cheering effect 
on the waiting male. 

Nor can we pass up that nursery. 
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Air-conditioned and soundproofed, it 
holds 40 bassinets, two electric incu- 
bators and four heated cribs. The 
_ bassinets are a mother’s dream. Each 
__ one is of transparent plastic, so a baby 
can be seen from all sides as well as 
from above. The infant’s equipment 
_ is in a compartment below the bassi- 
“net, While a “worktable,” or shelf, 
can be pulled out in a second. Glassed- 
in cubicles for each baby prevent 
cross infection. 
_ Only in nurses’ uniforms do you 
~ find “hospital white” at Wesley. Ev- 
erywhere else there is color—warm 
tints and soft shades, harmonies that 
delight the artist. Every one of the 25 
operating rooms is tiled in soft sea 
green; walls are finished in pastel 
shades that are cheerful, yet absorb 
the light. There is no glare to blind 
the surgeons. 

Even the surgical dressings may be 
a deep, spinach shade. Science has 
_ shown that white “drapes” (dressings 
- which are clamped over each lip of 
the incision as the surgeon makes it) 
reflect 80 per cent of the light, while 
‘colored run as low as eight per cent. 
And in a delicate operation the elimi- 
nation of eye fatigue for the surgeon 
may easily mark the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

‘Each floor has a different color 
“scheme; likewise each room. Greens 
and golds, blues and viclets, orchids 
-and pinks predominate. Gradations 
__ in tints and shades have been. scien- 

‘tifically calculated according to the 
natural light intensity. Rooms with 
bright south exposures are tinted in 
_ cool colors, such as green, while a 
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north, subdued exposure calls for 
brightness, such as rose. 

One of the most amazing devices is 
that used for infantile paralysis vic- 
tims needing water therapy. A canvas 
jacket is slipped under the victim on 
his bed by the nurse. The bed is then 
wheeled into the therapy section, 
where an overhead conveyor grips the 
hammock-like jacket and gently bears 
him into a shower bath where he is 
accustomed to the water temperature. 
Then he is lifted again, conveyed along 
to the miniature swimming pool, and 
slowly lowered into the water for his 
exercises, 


Wauat science and human ingenu- 
ity have achieved seems without limit. 
For instance, let’s take a quick look 
at some other of Wesley Memorial’s 
noteworthy features. 

There is a special ground-floor sec- 
tion for accident victims, particularly 
of auto crashes. Here, in the “dis- 
crimination room” the injured are 
swiftly sorted out and assigned to 
three operating and X-ray rooms ad- 
joining. A special “lounging room” 
is also provided—for waiting police- 
men in accident cases. 

All upper walls on the children’s 
floor are glass. A nurse can glance 
down the length of the floor to see if 
everything is all right. 

All lighting throughout the hospital 
is fiuorescent. Night lights in the wards 
are placed near the floor—a ia movies 
—so they will not disturb the other 
patients. 

The kitchen has glass brick walls 
for daylight, a soundproof aluminum 
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ceiling, an odor-remover, and a sub- 

zero refrigerator to handle frozen 

fruits. 

Five rooms have been designed for_ 
“allergy patients,” with special air ~ 
filtration and equipment to meet spe- 

cific needs of respiratory victiins. 
There is even a special lounge for the 
“asthmatic club.” 

The X-construction puts sunligat 
in every room, enhances privacy sifice - 
no one room is directly opposite an- 
other across a court. It also reduces 
cross-court noises and eliminates long, 
dreary corridors. 

There are super-luxury rooms, 14 
by 24 feet, larger than most living 
rooms, with private baths and bal- 
conies — even vestibules — for the 
wealthy. But the vast part of the hos- 
pital is for persons of modest means; 
the largest ward contains only six 
beds, and one-third of the entire serv- 


RT Is THE child of ill health. In 
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violent intestinal disorders . . 
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Off the Record 


negligible record of a completely sound man having produced 
a notable piece of work . . . Michelangelo was a sufferer from 
- Rubens’ Fall of the Damned was 
executed under the tortures of gout amd neuralgia . 
Twain’s and Robert Louis Stevenson’s delicate health is a matter 
of record . . . Lord Byron was born with malformation of both 
feet . . . Shakespeare when he wrote Hamlet had the gout... 
Ibsen had diabetes . . . Swift was subject to epileptic fits ... 


Sir Joshua Reynolds was deaf . . . Nietzsche had stomach trouble. 
. . . Lafcadio Hearn was a chronic invalid . . . Trollope had 
gallstones. —GEoRGE JEAN NATHAN 


in Fun in Bed (Smon arp ScHusTER) 


























There are no door knobs, only a 
door pull of white bronze. Each door 
has three automatic cloture stops and 
rubber silencers. Rubber tile flooring — 
makes corridors noiseless. 

On each floor ig a flower room for 
the care of patients’ flowers and the 
storage of vases. And—of all things— 
a blanket-warming compartment to — 
make a patient snug when it’s cold 
outside. 

Every trick, every novelty, every 
set-up the human mind can devise to 
make sickness a pleasant experience 
and a stay at the hospital an adven- 
ture, has been capitalized at Chicago’s 
new “Skyscraper of Healing.” Yet 
even here, as in other hospitals and 
public buildings, science has yielded 
to superstition in regard to one human 
whim: 

There is no 13th floor. 


the whole history of art there is 
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by Daviw M. NicHo. 


HORTLY before the war began, the 

Nazis took one of their newest 

tanks to Switzerland to test against a 
Swiss anti-tank gun. 

“Get the crew out or we won’t 
shoot,” the Swiss insisted. In a con- 
descending mood, the Germans 
agreed. Whereupon the Swiss pro- 
ceeded to fill the new tank full of 
holes and the Nazis went back to 
check their blueprints. So far they 
haven’t risked any more tanks in 
Switzerland, either as a test or in 
earnest. 

The gun is only one small reason 
why the Nazis haven’t returned, how- 
ever. A much larger one is the Swiss 
army. It has at least 500,000 men 
and women, although there are only 
4,000,000 Swiss in all. What’s more, 
their whole country (about a third 
as large as the state of Illinois) is 
mined, trapped and fortressed. 

When the Nazis lined up against 
38 
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The last of the Chicago Daily New’ 


Soreign staff to leave Europe brings back 
this story of a little nation on a seesaw 





France and the Low Countries, they 
also lined up against the Swiss. The 
reply was full mobilizatior. Within 
48 hours, machine-gunners had 
manned border bunkers from Basle 
almost to the Brenner. Carefully- 
wired powder charges were ready to 
blow every important bridge to the 
skies. Others would bring down the 
Alpine tunnels, through which alone 
Italy could get necessary fuel and 
supplies. 

About half the army was already 
in actual service. The rest simply 
changed to uniforms which they own 
themselves, took up rifles (also their 
own) and reported for duty. Sacri- 
fice units backed up the border, to 
hold off the invaders until the main 
forces reached their mountain fast- 
nesses and their cached supplies. 

Then France collapsed. The Nazis 
haven’t invaded Switzerland, appar- 
ently believing it isn’t necessary for 
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the moment, but eventually they must. 
destroy her in order to win. For the 
little country is the perpetual nega- 
tion of all that the New Order means. 

Meanwhile the Swiss are virtual 
prisoners, engaged in a desperate 
gamble for their nation’s existence. 
They can’t beat Hitler and they can’t 
escape. 

What they believe they can do— 
what they are trying to do—is to 
preserve Switzerland until someone 
else does beat him 

Uncomfortable as their position 
may be, it enables the Swiss to per- 
form myriad services for the Axis and 
the rest of the world alike: in the ex- 
change of embassy staffs and press 
correspondents, as the neutral pro- 
tector of prisoners of war, as the guar- 
dian of business interests of the Allies 
in Hitler’s Europe, and of the Axis 
in England and America. 

Using the crowded lists in the Inter- 
national Red Cross- headquarters, a 
barn-like building in Geneva, the 
Swiss already have notified relatives 
of hundreds of thousands of French, 
English and Germans who have been 
taken as prisoners of war. Thousands 
of those prisoners have received food 
and clothing forwarded through the 
Red Cross. 

“We make it a hobby,” explained 
one of the staff who handle this end- 
less job. He is a watch-maker who 
spends two or three hours each night 
with the card files. Two-thirds of the 
staff are similar “volunteers.” 

Not far from the Red Cross head- 
quarters is the blacked-out, almost 
deserted palace-of the League of Na- 
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tions—all that remains of an inter- 
national organization that staked 
“peace in our time” against a more 
enduring justice and lost both. Last 
year, its ground, rolling down toward~ 
Lake Leman, grew wheat and hay. 
At least the realistic Swiss were able 
to derive some slight benefit. 

Whether the League can ever be 
revived is believed doubtful by most 
Swiss. They feel it is too indelibly 
linked with sanctions that weren’t 
sanctions and with the Munich spirit. 


THE INTERNATIONAL character of the 
country extends to its money market, 
the last free one of any importance 
in Europe. Allies and Axis nations 
alike have found this helpful. The 
Nazis last year bought 80,000,000 lire 
at bargain basement prices in Switzer- 
land—Italian money which the Brit- 
ish had confiscated in their African 
campaigns and couldn’t otherwise use. 
With the fine “New Order” spirit, 
the Germans then used it to buy out 
everything they could find in Italy. 

Nor does internationaliom stop 








Gundien bern David M. Nichol is one of 
the youngest members of that distinguished 
corps, the Chicago Daily News foreign 
staff (reputed to be the best in the country). 
At 27, he was a member of the News’ Berlin 
Bureau, escaped internment in Germany by 
a tooth-skin when the Berlin Bureau was 
closed ‘in June, 1941. Now a resident of 
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8,000 mile clipper trip home by way of 
Africa and South America, Mr. Nichol, ~ 
who has a Master’s Degree from the 
University of Michigan (class of °32), is 
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there. During the last war, Switzer- 
land had the largest spy industry in 
the world. And while geography and 
the Swiss themselves have teamed to 
block a recurrence, the trade has by 
no means been wiped out. Some mem- 
ber of the Nazi legation, for instance, 
lives in almost every hotel or apart- 
ment house of importance in Berne, 
a convenient check on visitors. More- 
over, what are politely called ‘“mili- 
tary intelligence sections” overflow 
“the legation buildings, grouped so 
closely together that a well-placed 
stone thrown from the center of Thun- 
platz in the city’s southeastern section 
might almost be landed at will in 
the British, Japanese, American, Ital- 
ian or German offices. 

Because they have a bitter problem 
feeding and caring for themselves, the 
Swiss also severely restrict the en- 
trance of refugees. Getting a visa for 
anything more than transit is im- 
mensely difficult, but armics don’t 
wait for visas, and armies have caused 
the greatest concern. 

Thousands of French soldiers made 
their way south across the Swiss bor- 
der to internment when their lines 
collapsed. They came in disorder, 
leaving much of their equipment. 
Covering their retreat were 12,000 
Poles who fought until they «could 
fight no more, then marched in!good 
-_ order into Switzerland. 

The French were only temporary 
visitors. When the armistice was 
signed, they were returned to France. 
But the Poles are still there—most of 
ther, at work on farms—and the 
Swiss have flatly refused all Nazi de- 
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mands for the release of the Poles, 

Political dissidents long have sought 
refuge in Switzerland, but their num- 
ber has been decreased since Hitler’s 
Gestapo now refuses them permission 
to emigrate from most of Europe. 


THROUGH THE two-way window of 
Switzerland comes most of the news 
and most of the misinformation about 
Hitler’s tortured continent, and 
through it goes much news for the 
Axis. You can hear anything you 
want to hear and to check its accuracy 
is almost impossible. 

Last fall when the first reports ap- 
peared that Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Goering was in disfavor with his boss, 
they had their origin in Berne. A little 
later, the “‘most reliable sources”’ were 
whispering that the bulky Luftwaffe 
leader was basking in the Alpine sun 
while his squadrons were being shot 
out of the Russian sky. That, at least, 
was demonstrably untrue. For Goer- 
ing to travel incognito is impossible. 

When the Nazis were hammering 
through Jugoslavia some of the arm- 
chair generals in Berne had them on 
the verge of defeat only a few hours 
before the Jugoslav army capitulated. 
The Russian coverage has been both 
better and worse. One military attache 
said of some of it: 

“I'd have to be on the general 
staffs of both Hitler and Stalin to 
write like that.” 

Censors sit astride almost every 
channel of information coming in and 
going out of Switzerland. A connec- 
tion was cut for hours when a Rome 
correspondent called a relay point in 
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Switzerland and asked the guar t 
recording machine what she was dc 
ing. “Eating a ham sandwich i 
Pm pure Aryan,” she cracked’ 
The censorship was in Italy, it should 
be added. 

In spite of such handicaps, Berne’s 
batting average has been high. Gen- 
eral Maxime Weygand’s removal from 
his African post and many of the 
other developments in the unpredict- 
able course of the Vichy government 
have been first disclosed from there. 

The savage renewal of church per- 
secutions by the Gestapo in Germany 
was reported from Berne when it was 

-almost impossible to convey anything 
of its significance from Berlin. One 
Swiss newspaper of limited circulation 
actually published the full texts, ob- 
viously smuggled out, of three sermons 
by Count von Galen, bishop of Muen- 
ster, sermons which for the bluntness 
of their attack on the Nazis rank 
among the outstanding documents of 
war-time Germany. 

But censorship, outside or in, did 
not prevent the well-informed and 
courageous Swiss press from reporting 
from Berlin, for example, the Nazis’ 
frantic preparations for winter, long 
before the rest of the world realized 
that Moscow was not going to fall last 
year. And it was the Swiss correspon- 
dents who supplied the most relialeb 
data about civil war in Jugoslavia. 

Swiss censors for their part have 
been under constant pressure. They 
are the most reasonable and judicious 
in Europe, but the Axis sometimes is 
too powerful. Last fall when reports 
from Italy indicated food and material 
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war, Rome and Berlin protested so 
vigorously that it was impossible to 
do more than hint at these. 


Censorsnip for the Swiss press has 
been “voluntary” to a point. German 
and Italian papers are allowed to cir- 
culate when they do not include too 
insulting cartoons or commentaries 
about the heads of foreign states, 
chiefly Roosevelt and Churchill, oc- 
casionally the Swiss themselves, But 
this alone eliminates some 40 per cent 
of the output. 

Swiss authorities likewise refuse to 
permit the newsstand distribution of 
Die Deutsche Zeitung in der Schweiz, pub 
lished for the “German colony” in 
Switzerland. It circulates through the 
mails, but even the Swiss postmen 
have their viewpoint on world affairs. 

“If you don’t get your copy, make 
a complaint to the postoffice,” the 
paper’s manager urges. “Sometimes 
the mailmen just throw them away.” 

Living with the Axis, or rather sur-" 
rounded by it, has compelled the 
Swiss to do far more than merely 
maintain an army and spend a billion 
for preparedness. It has forced com- 
plete and revolutionary changes in 
agriculture and industry, sent living 
costs and taxes soaring, and condi- 
tioned ‘every phase of life. 

For 40 years the Swiss have veered 
more. and more to dairying. Swiss 
cheese became a by-word. Swiss choc- 
olate was as good as any in the world: 
Butter, milk and eggs were export 
commodities. 

Realistically, the Swiss began pre 
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paring in 1938 for just such a food 
emergency as now faces them. Local 
boards carried out a complete survey 
of the country, determined what was 
needed to feed Switzerland from its 
own soil. 

For every acre in production, one 
and a half more must be found by 
1944 if their six-year program is com- 
pleted. It has been half achieved al- 
ready. Vegetables now grow in chalet 
gardens that were formerly devoted 
to flowers, and Lugano’s central park 
was broken up into potato patches 
last year. The meat and cheese that 
were staples of the Swiss diet are being 
replaced by grains and potatoes. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible for 
the Swiss to be self-sustaining. They 
meed coal and iron and they have 
neither; their only source is the Axis. 
What’s more, Hitler controls every 
export from their country, thus arm- 
ing himself with an economic club 
’ which he has ued ruthlessly. The 
Swiss drove the hardest bargain they 
could, but ended last summer with a 
trade treaty running until next year 
and providing that the Swiss govern- 
ment subsidize exports to Germany 
tothe extent of $100,000,000 annually, 





once again as much as the Swiss re- 
ceive from the Axis. 

* Adding to economic difficulties is 
the fact that wages in Switzerland 
have.fallen far behind living costs. 
For instance, while the Swiss govern- 
ment pays a subsidy of about five 
cents a pound for bread in an effort 
to keep the price down, this item alone 
amounts to $20,000,000 a year and 
can be repaid only through taxes. In- 
come tax today begins at a flat 10 
per cent. Living costs are up two- 
fifths, 


Tue Swiss begins his day in dark- 
ness (war time is a power saving 
measure) ; he goes to bed in the black- 
out, because Germans and Italians 
insisted his lighted cities were too 
valuable as guides to English bomb- 
ers. For all the hours between, he is 
never away from the war. 

He is allowed less than half the 
normal requirements of fuel. He can 
have meat only four days a week, 
coffee or tea only for his choicest 
guests, a bit of butter with breakfast 
but none for the rest of the day. There 
is one egg a week, almost no cheese, 
hardly enough milk for the cooking. 
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Cigarets are costly and headed for 
early rationing. 

To and from work he rides a bi- 
cycle—there is one for every two per- 
sons in Switzerland—but the govern- 
ment asks him not to ride on Sundays 
because there are no more tires. Auto- 
mobiles, except for the army, are a 
thing of the dim past. 

A suit costs $40 to $50 but he can 
buy only one. It requires almost a 
full year’s supply of the precious tex- 
tile coupons and next year’s allotment 
will be needed for other items—over- 
coat, shirts, underclothing. Only a 
special arrangement for ‘brides and 
grooms makes it possible for them to 
buy linens, towels and curtains. Shoes 
cost $10 a pair and likewise require 
most of a year’s leather coupons. 

By choice the Swiss goés to Amer- 
ican movies and prefers American 
and English newsreels. The Nazis in- 
sisted they show German newsreels, 
but some of the more forthright spec- 
tators laughed at the repeated ritual 
of the Nazi salute. Now the newsreels 
are prefaced with an explanation that 
any demonstrations may make it nec- 
essary to abandon all showings. But 
the Swiss won part of a point. The 
versions the Germans now export are 
carefully edited to avoid too many of 
these “‘comic”’ scenes. 

The Swiss manage to express their 
views in other ways, too, and the 
Nazis as regularly are driven into a 
rage. Recently the Berlin papers took 
the citizens of Geneva bitterly to task 
because they bought miniature RAF 
emblems, thus contributing to the up- 
keep of.the English airforce. 
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Most of the Swiss know Gern 
perfectly and the bulk of their n 
papers are -printed in German, 
they insist on speaking their na 
dialect. Ask for an item in a store 
“High German” and you are fo 
nate if you get anything but trouble, 































In BERNE one night, several Japa= 
nese in their cups began singing the 
Horst Wessel, marching song of the’ 
Nazi storm troopers. The Swiss told 
them to stop. When they didn’t, the 
Japanese were thrown bodily over the 
entry railing. One of them died 
injuries, but if any arrests were made, 
they are the secret of the Swiss polices 

The Swiss government’s part has 
included one of the most difficult” 
tightrope acts in international history. 
If they offend the Germans too much, 
the blockade closes around them, 
they are too pro-Nazi, they offend 
their own democratic, liberty-loving 
people. As a result, they have tried to 
evolve a doctrine that governmental © 
neutrality does not preclude freedom 
of pegsonal thought — unless such 
thought is translated into action that 
might jeopardize neutrality and the © 
country’s existence. 

Switzerland’s struggle for neutral- 
ity is as difficult, as costly in terms of © 
sacrifice and money as war for most | 
other nations. But the Swiss remain 7 
unimpressed by the New Order which © 
has brought them these difficulties. 

“We are a Pacific island in the 
middle of Europe,” one Swiss official — 
was fond of saying, until Pacificislands — 
altered in character. “Now,” he says, — 
“we'd like to be another planet!” 








| Twenty-one years ago Billy Mitchell proved 
_ an airplane could sink a battleship—and he 
_ was rewarded with court-martial and disgrace 
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‘VN THE years that lay ahead of him, 
General William Mitchell was to 
have miany stirring adventures as the 
country’s leading advocate of air- 
_ power—including the experience of 
being court-martialed, called “a self- 
_ advertising demagogue,” compared to 
Aaron Burr and stripped of his com- 
mand. But it seems likely the greatest 
moment of Mitchell’s career came on 
a July day in 1921, when he bombed 
the battleship Ostfriesland. 
_ The airplane had been hardly more 
_ than an ungainly novelty during the 
World War. But less than two years 
after the conclusion of that war, 
Mitchell told Congress the airplane 
could destroy any battleship ever 
built and any battleship that ever 
would be built. 
From the Navy’s standpoint, to 
question the supremacy of the battle- 
was only a little less shocking 
than to question the existence of God. 















Billy Mitchell’s First Stand 


Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy in 1920, treated Méitchell’s 
claims with ridicule, “If Billy Mitchell 
can’t explode bombs any better at sea 
than he does in Congress,” quoth the 
secretary, “I'll be glad to stand hare- 
headed on the deck of any battleship 
he wants to bomb.” 

Nevertheless, Congress had called 
for a test, and now—in the summer of 
1921—Mitchell was to get a chance to 
try out his wild-sounding theories. 
Fine target ships were available — 
modern ships, as good as the best in 
any navy. They were units of the old 
German navy, given to the United 
States at the conclusion of the First 
World War, and doomed to be sunk 
in deep water. The military and naval 
men hoped to put them to a slow 
death, learning as much as possible 
from their destruction. 

When General Mitchell began as- 
sembling his skimpy armada of the 
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air, it was doubtful whether he could 
even get the planes to his base at 
Langley Field, Virginia, let alone 
show supremacy over the battleship. 
Two big Capronis and a Handley 
Page had to fly from Texas, and no 
planes of their size ever had weathered 
a jaunt as long as that. They made it, 
with fuck, but now Mitchell faced 
another problem. 

It was not at all certain the men 
could operate the new Martin bomb- 
ers over water with any degree of 
success. On the eve of the demonstra- 
tion, however, Sperry came to their 
rescue with his Sperry. gyroscope. 
Without that instrument, the fliers, 
once they were out of sight of land and 
all the world was the same color, had 
never been sure they could keep their 
planes on a level. 

Previously, Mitchell had experi- 
mented in Chesapeake Bay, littering 
the surface with dead fish as he tried 
to learn what kind of underwater ex- 
plosion could. be delivered by an air- 
plane bomb. Now, answering skeptics 
who said bombs couldn’t be thrown 
from a moving plane with any preci- 
sion, he practised on automobiles, 
stationing them on the roads near 
Langley Field. Meanwhile, he studied 
the construction of battleships, in a 
careful search for the monsters’ weak- 
nesses. 

As the time for the tests drew 
nearer, the controversy grew more 
bitter. One admiral was supposed to 
have said that a success for the planes 
would “ruin the Navy.” As for the 
fliers, it was their chance to show that 
the plane was no longer a mere acces- 
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sory of war, as almost universally 
lieved, but was a great new weapon in 
its own right, and almost a wkole ters 
rible new form of war. 

Navy men said the tests would 
prove nothing, since the target ships 
would be deserted and defenseless, 
Otherwise, they said, a battleship 
would brush off the planes as a man 
brushes off a fly. “If they’ll let me use 
live bombs,” one Army flier retorted 
hotly, ‘‘I’ll let them shoot at me with 


anything from popguns up.” 


Tue Tests began on June 2, about 
75 miles off the Virginia Capes. The 
target ships were anchored in 100 
fathoms of water, while around them, 
in a majestic circle, lay. the entire 
Atlantic fleet. To reach the target 
ships, Mitchell’s planes would have to 
fly a hundred miles; in addition, they 
were to pause after each volley to 
allow inspection of the damage, if any 
—all of which meant the planes would 
have to stay aloft to the very limit of 
their gas supply, in strong danger of "| 
falling into the ocean. The fliers felt ~ 
the location had been chosen to make 
things as hard as possible. Moreover, 
they suspected the Navy of choosing a 
spot close to Washington, so the 
greatest possible number of impres- 
sionable Congressmen could be 
brought out to witness Mitchell’s ex- 
pected fiasco. 

Mitchell would also have preferred 
shallower water, to get maximum 
striking power out of his bombs. 
Tests had shown him how terrific an 
underwater explosion could be, and 
that the water itself could be turned 
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into a missile striking almost as hard as 
steel. Only one thing pleased him 
about the theater of the tests: 
these waters were the scene of the 
battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. That battle changed the 
face of naval warfare. Mitchell ex- 
pected to do the same. 

A former German submarine, the 
U-777, was the first craft to be put up 
for slaughter, and bombs from Navy 
‘planes split her in two. But the bomb- 
ing failed to prove much. 

- + Next, the planes tried bigger game 
_ the G-702, a German torpedo de- 
__ stroyer. It broke up like a melon. 

So far, so good. Mitchell had sunk 
a sub and a destroyer. But the real 
_ task was still ahead. This final test 
took place on June 18; when the 
planes attacked the former German 
_ ePuiser, Frankfort, with bombs of 250 
to 300 pounds. They began at 9:30 in 
_ the morning and bombed the ship 
until they were called off a few min- 
_ utes before 2 p. m. Then the official 
_ board of inspectors went aboard and 
_ tame back with news that pleased the 
_ In spite of all the punishment she 
had taken, the Frankfort’s hull was still 
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worst, and it wasn’t enough. There 
was no use going ahead with the rest 
of the program. Orders were issued to 
assemble a wrecking party from the 
battleship South Dakota, to board the 
Frankfort and sink her. 

The wrecking party was getting its 
gear together when members of the 
audience heard the thrum of Liberty 
motors and looked up to see six Army 
bombers bearing down on the cruiser. 
Four of the planes launched 11 bombs 
of 600 pounds each. Two bombs 
scored direct hits; a third fell in the 
water and broke the Frankfort’s back. 
She sank in 10 minutes. 

Now there was rejoicing at Langley 
Field and apprehension aboard the 
Atlantic fleet. The airplane had sunk 
its first cruiser, putting a great surface 
vessel in the same humiliating position 
as a submarine assailed with depth 
bombs. In some of the men in their 
$50,000,000 battleships, it must have 
aroused the puzzled rage of a whale 
struck by a harpoon. 

One comfort remained to them, 
however: between sinking the Frank- 

fort and sinking a battleship, there was 
all the difference between storming a 
pillbox and reducing Gibraltar. 
Romanticists had called the battle- 
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ship “the monarch of the seas,” and 
the German battleship Ostfriesland— 
target for the climactic test—looked 
the part. She was 27.800 tons of solid 
might, a fortress built to do battle 
with anything of her kind and to con- 
quer everything smaller. With many 
water-tight compartments and a triple 
hull, she was almost as stout below 
water as above. In the Battle of Jut- 
land, the Ostfriesland had been hit 18 
times and on the way out, had struck 
a mine. In spite of this terrific beating, 
she had, by vigorous use of her pumps, 
made her way to safety. 

To Navy men, as the Ostfriesland lay 
at anchor waiting for the planes to 
begin, it must have seemed unthink- 


able that light aircraft could threaten. 


such a giant as this. In fact, plans were 
laid to open fire on the Ostfriesland— 
after the planes had tickled her steel 
sides a little—with the 14-inch guns 
of the great battleship Pennsylvania. 
Some doubted if even the Pennsyl- 
vania’s guns would sink her. 


THE DATE was July 20. Out from 
Washington steamed the transport 
Hender.on, with an impressive cargo of 
Washingion dignitaries. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Denby, was on 
hand—he had succeeded Mr. Daniels, 
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who had offered to stand hatless on 
the battleship’s deck. So was the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks. So 
was a galaxy of senators and 
sentatives, most of whom had no idea 
they were to see the birth of a great — 
new weapon and didn’t recognize it 
whenit happened. It wasnot until 1942 
that Mitchell was hailed as a great in- 
novator and a man who “might have 
turned the flank of history.” 

Low clouds delayed the start, but at 
last the planes came out to make an 
opening attack with light and medium 
bombs. Thirteen of the bombs, weigh- 
ing 4,470 pounds in all, fell on the 
Ostfriesland’s decks. Only four ex- 
ploded—two 600-pounders and two 
230-pounders. At 4 o’clock, a squall 
came up, and the planes raced home 
in considerable danger. It seemed 
likely, for a time, that the Navy might 
have to rescue them. 

Now the inspectors went aboard. 
The Ostfriesland’s hull was intact, they 
said; she was taking in no water. No- 
where had the bombs been able to 
pierce her tough three inch steel hide. 

As for Mitchell himself, that giant- 
killer barely made it home. There was 
a howling wind; the light had taken 
on a sulphurous hue, and the General 
had to fly far out of his way to circle 









































xe storm. He landed after dark in the 
“dim lights of Langley Field, amid 
rows of his big Martin bombers, 
‘already holding a deadly load for the 
next day’s acventure. 

_ Sunrise the next day—Thursday, 
july 21, 1921—gave the Navy men 
something of a shock. The Ostfriesland 
hhad shipped water during the night 
and was down by the stern. 

Five Army Martins opened the last 
act. This time they assaulted the 
Ostfriesland with thousand-pound 
bombs, scoring three direct hits. 
Then Mitchell gave his audience a 
clear look into the future. Out from 
Langley Field came a flight of six big 
Martins with a Handley Page bring- 
ing up the rear. This time they carried 
bombs of 2,000 pounds, half their 
weight composed of T.N.T. The 
largest charges of explosive ever fired, 
they struck with a crash that made all 
the previous bombing seem like 
Fourth of July firecrackers. 

Here were death blows. The fourth. 
bomb fell in the water along the port- 
_ side quarterdeck, and the great 
Ostfriesland rose in the water like a 
creature in pain. The fifth bomb fell 
‘on the portside of the stern, and the 
mighty dreadnaught started down. In 
four minutes she was listing heavily. 
Then she rolled over on her port beam 
ends and turned turtle, exposing two 
- thirds of her bottom, gleaming with 
sea water and barnacles. 

Even to General Mitchell, circling 
wounded giant as she sank, it was 
































battleship, the world’s mightiest 
had been sunk in 21 minutes 


) very serious and awesome sight.” _ 


by a strange and disturbing attack 
from above. 

- Even more significant, perhaps, was 
the fact that the “‘air-going people,” 
as Mitchell loved to call them, had 
hurled thunderbolts twice as powerful 
as the greatest existing torpedo, twice 
as powerful as the greatest mines. 
Goliath had been vanquished, but not 
by a slender David with a pebble. 
Goliath had been vanquished by a 
greater Goliath. 


Hap THAT DAY’s lessons been util- 
ized, theUnited States might have built 
an air fleet that would have changed 
the course of history. But Mitchell 
had only sunk a battleship; he could 
not sink smugness and tradition. 

In spite of the fact that the Oséfries- 
land was at the bottom of the sea, the 
experts presiding over the tests re- 
turned a verdict in favor of the battle- 
ship. To them, the airplane was 
simply a nuisance, and the only con- 
cession they were willing to make was 
to say that battleships of the future 
might need heavier deck protection. 

As for Mitchell himself, he was 
court-martialed four years later for 
alleging that his superior officers were 
blind to the possibilities of airpower, 
and ended his days in official disgrace. 
His defense attorney called him “a 
1925 John Brown, whose ideas will go 
marching on,” but Mitchell’s fellow 
officers on the court removed him 
from command and even went so far 
as to suspend his pay and allowances 
for five years, the equivalent of im- 
posing a $50,000 fine: ~ 

But there was nota dissenting vote, 
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on January 12, 1942, when the Senate what his “‘air-going people” had i 
considered a bill to promote Mitchell store for the world, 

~—as of the date of his death, in 1936— P i 
to the rank of major general. There a oe ee : 
might have been even more logic, it by General William Mitchell ‘$3.00 
now seems, in dating the promotion J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 


back to July 21, 1921, when the flying Y¥MNCREM 


General showed an unseeing nation Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York 


Prophet without Honor 


In 1921, Billy Mitchell wrote: 

“There is no coast line in the air.” 
“Compared to an airplane, these great vessels (the battleships) 
are very much like the knights in the Midaie Ages, encased in 
their heavy armor, in which they could scarcely move, as com- 
pared to the light-armored foot-soldier equipped with a musket 
. .. As the airplanes undoubtedly will be able in future wars to 
control the surface of the water, an air force will be the key to 
command of the sea.” 

Subsequent events have proved him right. 


In 1925, he wrote: 


“If a nation gets off to a ‘flying start’ in a war of the future, it may 
be able to control the whole world more easily than a nation has 
controlled a continent in the past . . . And with complete control 
of the air, it could more nearly master the earth than has ever 
been the case in the past.” 


“Strings of island bases will be seized by the strong powers as 
strategic points, so that their aircraft may fly successively from 
one to the other.” 

Again history has backed him up. 


In the light of the above, this observation—made 

by Billy Mitchell in 1921—is of special interest: 
“New York lies on a narrow peninsula so marked by two rivers 
that it cannot be mistaken from aircraft either by day or by 
night . . . Communications off of this peninsula are very bad, so 
that the population could not get away, and the conflagration 
which would be incident to it would be more serious than anything 
that has ever occurred in any city.” 


What will history’s verdict be in this case? 
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World battlefronts perch on the ee 
the “enemy alien” who must fight the threat *— 
of persecution with tact—and this alvice 


























by Dickson J. HARTWELL 


AST MONTH in a midwest non- 
44 defense plant 22 workers with 
foreign names were summarily fired. 
About the same time in New Jersey, 
_ three laundry employees received in- 
stant dismissal notices with the curt 
Statement, “‘We don’t want any 
foreigners here.” In California a sales- 
man whose hobby was photography 
was asked to turn in his sample case. 
From Park Avenue to Puget Sound, 
servants in hundreds of households 
were let go without notice. 

In the first weeks following Amer- 
ita’s entry into the war, thousands of 
persons whose only crime was that 
their names were German, Austrian, 
_Ttalian or Japanese were turned out 
of positions they had filled capably, 
in some cases for years. Americans, 
‘apparently, don’t want to do business 
with “enemy aliens.” 

Incidentally, “enemy alien” is more 
a convenient descriptive phrase than 


Etiquette for Aliens 


anything else. By thus classifying all 
“natives, citizens, denizens or sub- 
jects” of Japan, Italy and Germany 
who are in this country or its posses- 
sions, the United States Government 
does not mean to imply that they are 
enemies of America. In fact, the 
government is convinced that the 
overwhelming majority of them do 
not intend to commit any avoidable 
injury to this country and, moreover, 
that most of these aliens believe in 
America and have adopted it as their 
own. 

Nevertheless, the 1,100,000 Axis 
citizens among the 5,000,000 aliens in 
this country must be fully aware that 
their social and economic status is now | 
in serious jeopardy. All of them face 
the necessity immediately of adopting 
patterns of behavior which will make 
them acceptable to their native Amer- 
ican neighbors, some of whom, in 
misguided zeal, see in every foreigner 
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a potential fifth columnist. 
Specifically, the alien’s problems 
are to maintain his right to work and 
to keep the-respect of his neighbors. 
In his right to work, if he is not dis- 
loyal, he has the active backing of the 
Federal Government. When the wave 
of firings reached alarming propor- 
tions, President Roosevelt appealed 
to the nation to adopt a sane policy 
toward aliens, castigating employers 
who indulged in wholesale dismis- 
sals as “engendering the very distrust 
. our enemies are counting on to 
defeat us.” 






MAINTAINING the respect of his 
neighbors—granting, of course, that 
those neighbors have adopted the sane 
policy that the President recommends 
—is each alien’s individual problem. 
But there are certain rules of conduct 
which, if followed, should enable him 
to escape some-of the serious difficul- 
ties that beset aliens in the last war. 

1. Demonstrate loyalty by day-to-day 
actions. Aliens may quietly volunteer 
their services to local groups, such as 
the Office of Civilian Defense, or to 
the Salvation Army and Goodwill In- 
dustries for the collection of waste- 
paper and salvage. They may volun- 
teer as blood donors. Here are real 
services, more convincing proof of 
sincerity than blatant flag-waving. 

2. Study English. A strong accent is 
a serious handicap which can be easily 
overcome. Better English makes for 
better mutual understanding and will 
widen one’s circle of friends. Twenty 
million dollars have been appropri- 
ated for the National Citizenship 
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Education Program, broth which 


English courses are given, Local WP. 
offices have full information, 

3. Avoid carrying cameras. In wartime 
a camera can be more dangerous and — 
just as incriminating as a revolver, | 
Forego the pastime of photography 
for the duration. 

4, Join a club. Participate as much 
as possible in social, fraternal, outing” 
or other groups. Such organizations 
often represent a cross-section of the 
community and could help to prevent 
persecution from rearing its ugly head, — 

5. Keep away from defense projects. Go 
sightseeing some place other than a 
shipyard, an airplane factory or a 
machine tool plant. 

6. Avoid use of short-wave receivers. 
Listening to foreign broadcasts, or 
having the equipment with which to 
do it, may be considered subversive. 
Although most modern radio sets are 
equipped for long and short wave; 
facilities for the latter can be discon- 
nected at negligible cost. : 

7. Don’t criticize the United States or — 
Having sold five feet of news items for the 
colossal sum of $6.00 to a newspaper some 
15 years ago, Dickson J. Hartwell hailed a 
passing typewriter and settled down to be 
a writer. Now 36, he was born in Port 
land, Oregon, grammar schooled near the 
Golden Gate and attended the University 
of Pennsylvania, After his voluminous if — 

fairly unprofitable debut in the writing 
world, Hartwell decided to branch out and 
went into public relations. Since 1937, 
when he and two other men started their 
own firm, he’s advised some very weil, 
known people. Here he presents his program 
of personal public relations for aliens. He 
says, “It is what I would advise an alien 
who sought my professional counsel.” 




















































is allies. This privilege in wartime is 
best reserved for native Americans. 
8. Comply promptly with all regula- 
tions. There will be additional regis- 
trations, further forms to fill out re- 
garding financial status, etc., solely 
or the protection of this country. Im- 
“mediate and cheerful compliance with 
all rules, however inconvenient, is 
- proof of sincerity. 
9. Do your bit. Every American is 

expected to purchase to the limit of 
his means defense stamps and bonds, 
to subscribe to recognized war chari- 
ties. Aliens should do the same, with- 
out ostentation. 

10. Above all, aliens must remember 
they will be judged by their conduct. 
































' Prosasty most of the aliens in this 
country would now be citizens if it 
‘was not for man’s eternal proclivity 
to procrastinate. Unfortunately those 
Germans and Italians (Japanese have 
r many years been excluded from 
naturalized citizenship) who did pro- 
¢rastinate will have some difficulty 
now in becoming citizens, should they 
‘choose to do so. Under new regula- 
tions, without a special exemption by 
the President, the only ones who may 
_ become citizens are those who, on 
_ December 8, 1941: 

1. Had taken out first citizen- 
ship papers between two and 
seven years before. 

* 2. Were entitled to apply for 
citizenship without taking out 
‘first papers (example: husband 
_ or wife of American citizen). 
_ 3, Had a petition for natural- 
_ ization pending in court. But even 












ject to careful scrutiny and their 

applications may be denied. 

For purposes of national security, 
the government may, of course, move 
enemy aliens from one part of the 
country to another or, as has already 
been done in the Western states, set 
up restricted areas in which they may 
not live and through which they may 
not pass. Nearly 200,000 aliens were 
affected by the first orders covering 
such areas on the West Coast. 

Enemy aliens also may at any time 
be jailed, put in concentration camps 
or otherwise confined. By mid-Jan- 
uary, the FBI had arrested about 
3,500 persons, almost all of whom 
were Germans and Japanese. This is 
probably fairly close to the number 
considered immediately dangerous. 

But even if taken into custody, the 
enemy alien has rights. He may confer 
with his attorneys, members of his 
family and even with friends. Gestapo 
methods of sudden disappearance fol- 
lowed by silence are unknown in 
America. 

Every detained alien is entitled to 
present his case to an impartial board 
of three civilians. A friend or relative 
may accompany him to his hearing 
but his lawyer cannot. No points of 
law are involved; to attempt to intro- 
duce them would only entangle the 
proceedings. 

All the board seeks to determine is 
this, “Is he loyal to America or is he 
not?”? On the evidence presented, the 
board makes its recommendation to 
the Attorney General, whose decision 
is final. If the alien’s plea fails, he 
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goes to an internment camp. Once 
inside, he is likely to stay there for 
the duration. 

Naturally, under wartime condi- 
tions, freedom of movement on the 
part of enemy aliens has been greatly 
restricted. In order to travel, except 
for commuting and for routine busi- 
ness, they must give at least one v’eek’s 
advance notice to the United States 
Attorney and receive specific permis- 
sion for each trip. Supervision also 
has been extended to the alien’s pos- 
sessions; the list of prohibited items 
includes codes and ciphers, weapons, 
bombs, short-wave transmitters and 
receiving sets and other paraphernalia 
which no innocent person is likely to 
have around the attic to play with on 
a rainy day. Bank deposits have been 
frozen and securities blocked. These 
are all measures taken by this country 
in self-protection and should be borne 
with as much grace as possible. 


Tue prosteM of the alien who feels 
that he is being persecuted or treated 
unfairly is an exceedingly delicate 
one. If his neighbors shun him, there 
is very little he can do about it other 
than endeavor to observe the 10 rules 
of etiquette. But if he is fired from his 
job without cause, then he can do 
something and should. 

If he is a member of a formally 
organized social or fraternal group, 
he can attempt to bring some pressure 
on his former employers through the 
leaders of this club. If this does not 
bring immediate action, he can send 
a detailed account of the incident to 
the Committee on Fair Employment 
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Practices in Washington. Through it, 
if the facts in his case warrant it, all 
the influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment can be brought to bear on his 
behalf. 

On the statute books of the United 
States, there is now only one restric. 
tion regarding the employment of 
aliens: they shall not be permitted to 
have access to the plans or specifica- 
tions for confidential work. 

Nothing is said about. firing any- ~ 
body. There is no reason under that 
law why an industrialist with a cone 
fidential contract cannot use an alien 
in his plant on work which is not 
secret. When President Roosevelt 
lashed out at employers for firing faith- 
ful aliens, he reminded them that 
“the sons of some of the ‘foreigners’ 
they discharged may be among those 
who fought so valiantly at Pearl Har- 
bor or the Philippines.” 

There is at least one private Amere 
ican organization to which an alien © 
may bring any difficulty which can- 
not be solved locally and which does — 
not come under jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Fair Employment — 
Practices. This is the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born 
which has offices in New York, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

This alert organization has ~ 
promptly and widely circulated new — 
regulations affecting aliens and has 
undertaken important work in en- 
listing their help in cooperating with — 
the government in exposing anti- 
American propaganda and ferreting 
out Axis agents who may be working — 


- among the foreign born. Since it is 
the one group which represents his 
_ interests nationally, it is an organiza- 
_ tion every alien should investigate. 
During the first World War, perse- 
cutions of the foreign-born became 
épidemic and spread all over the 
United States. Almost anyone whose 
ancestry could be identified with the 
Central Powers was slurred as a 
hyphenated American. Men and 
women who had spent years helping 
to build this nation were insulted by 
abuse chalked on the sidewalks in 
front of their homes. Innocent and 
inoffensive shopkeepers had their 
storefronts painted yellow and their 
expensive plate glass windows 
smashed by marauding human wolf- 
packs who thought they were being 
“American.” 

Real suffering was caused by eco- 
nomic strangulation, through the cut- 
ting off of normal credit and the re- 

fusal of many business organizations 
to trade with “the damn Heinies.” 


But in World War 1, the alien’ 
individuality has a better chance for 
survival. The Atlantic Charter, signed 
Ly President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, is in the nature 
of a prelude to an international bill 
of rights. It does not admit the theory 
of persecution on any ground for any 
cause. For persecution is the method 
of Hitler, the menace we are deter- 
mined to destroy. 

If the ideals of the Charter—and of 
democracy itself—stand up in Amer- 
ica today, they may be accepted to- 
morrow in Europe and in the Orient. 
If we fail this time to uphold them, 
then, at least for the lifetime of any 
man now alive, they are deomed. © 
—Suggestions for further reading 
FIRST PAPERS 

by Martin se 34 $2.75 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York 
THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 

by Jacob A. Riis $7.00 

The Macmillan Company, New York 
TODAY’S REFUGEES, TOMORROW’S CITIZENS 


by Gertrude jie $3.00 
Harper @ Brothers, New York 
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Relatively Simple 


cue segon Albert Einstein tells a story of a debating society, in 
which the question of relativity came up. One member started 
to explain the famous theory, and talked for an hour, becoming 
more and more involved and more and more obscure. 

“When he finally sat down, another member arose and said, 
“You know, after listening to you, I think you are really greater 
than Dr. Einstein himself in his own particular field. According 
to what we have all heard, only 12 men in the whole world under- 
‘stand Einstein. But nobody understands you.” 


—FROM Insults (GreysTONE Press) 
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Britain-bound tehen it happened. We were in deadly danger- 
ship's officer in the 
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But nothing happened until just before dawn. I'd gone 
below where some of the men tere stowing away hot java and 
cheese. When the alarm sounded mv. blood ran cold. 1 raced for 


the bridge. From then on [was much too busy to be seared. 
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The convoy was scattering inall directions. It looked as though 
our luck had held. Then, suddenly, we'd been hit. All hell 
broke loose: a lot of my men never had a chance. We finally 
launched one boat and achat rafts we 


could, 








pens 








n rather gracejully. And then 


daren— save for occasional flashes 


dnt break up the convoy to 





Tit Mares StoryY: Hhata night that had been! We picked up 
all we cotld-find in those oily waters — tried to heep our boat and 
rafts together. And then, vearsplater, it seemed, dawn finally 
broke. On all sides, all we could see was the damn ocean! 








i couple of ren had been float- Everything was terribly 


ing around all night crowded—-terribly wet and cold 














It probably sounds funny, but it was boring, too—despite the 
danger. We'd have signed over our insurance for a deck of cards 
or a pack of smokes. Remind me to take some alomy pert time 


I'm set adrift at sea in an open boat. 








About this time we noticed that two of the rafts were steadily 
“See vou in hell!” one of the men 


shouted 1 tous as the gap widened, Eventually they drifted 


drifting away from us. 


completely out of sight. 
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What a beautiful thing an airplane can be! ,When the sea- 
plane finally. flew over, those of us who could, cheered It 
didn’t hang around, but that was okay with 


knew help would be coming now! 


us. At least we 


hg, 





Pit DESTROYER COMMANDERS STORY: He were plowing through 

pretlhy heavy seas when word care } ehoat rom a 

convoy had been spotted by an OSE T m plane.” Outckhls 
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I changed our course, ana ie thou il 4 rai atiead 








{s we neared the spot where I don’t, know when I’ve seen 


they had been reported, my men as wet or cold. T signalled 
men sighted the bobbing beat them to pull alongside. ’ 
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{ll went well at first—and then, just -as we were about to haul 
up thre first of thre Sul 
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am were spanked against the: boat and if capsized. Sonne 


of the men were too fired and cramped to stay afloat 
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Most of the men, naturally enough, were deliriously happy at 


being rescued) Bho wouldn't be! _ ae, 
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But some of the more water-logzed had to he revived. They 


were wretching sea water all over the deck, The captain told 
us, then, that two rafts were missing:— they'd drifted away 


and hadn't been seen since 








CHibe ENCINERR’s STORY: Twas on ‘one of the two rafts which 
drifted away from the others on that first day. It seems we 
were adrift out there for months! Without fresh water.-roast- 
ing by day and freezing by night our eves sunken - 
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our mouths swollen shut! We were all’ more nearly dead 
than alive. We hardly noticed each other the last few days 
just lay there waiting for death almost hoping for it! And 
then, suddenly, there was a ship! 




















fren those men who thoucht 
prayed thankfully to their God. 
{ ladder was lowered 


se | t 7 f e ee t 
fftes ficdeh ferries, ¢ 











and we were helped aboard. 
One man tried to stand alone 
and quickly collapsed, They put 
Ms in hunks, 


Later — much later —- we were 
home. Words can’t describe the 
thrill of touching land again. 

















. lol of Cn Specter 


Whether or nol they possess a sixth sense, 
animals can still amaze the men who mastered 
them, as these well-authenticated stories show 


« e e Princess Alice, usually do- 
cile elephant of the Sells Floto Circus, 
ruined her act one June day in 1912. 
She became nervous, behaved badly, 
and finally was led from the ring. A 
few minutes later she began a weird 
mournful rumbling. 

At the moment when she was first 
disturbed, her baby had become crit- 
ically ill. And the instant she began 
her strange crooning, her two-months- 
old son had died. How she discovered 
either of these facts was unexplained. 


ei oe: De J. Buytendijk, professor 
of physiology at the University of 
Groningen, quotes this story as show- 
ing one animal’s ability to duplicate 
the reasoning powers of man: 

A Newfoundland dog named 
Stecky, owned by a French-Canadian 
farmer, acquired the habit of bringing 


eggs from the hen house to the kitchen. 
One day he found half a dozen eggs 
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in a single nest. To transport them 
would require six trips. Stecky paused 
to consider the matter. Presently he 
saw an old basket lying in the hen 
yard. Stecky promptly picked it up, 
placed the eggs in it, and thus carried 
them to the kitchen. 


e e e A tiny black ant was drag- 
ging a gigantic beetle wing, under 
the observing eyes of Rev. William 
Jefferys of Marlborough, Mass. 

All went well until the ant came to 
a small rain gully, a half inch across 
and about the same in depth. When 
the insect struggled to push the wing 
across this, it overbalanced and 
jammed against the opposite side. 
Laboriously the ant retrieved the wing 
and tried again—only to experience 
the same result. 

Finally the insect stopped its futile 
attempts and, searching about, found 
a bit of straw, which it carefully 
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placed across the gully. Then, balanc- 
ing the wing on this straw bridge, the 
ant succeeded in shoving it across. 


e « e After death came to John 
Rogers of Cleveland, neighbors 
adopted his dog “Scotty.” The ani- 
mal soon stopped grieving for Rogers, 
and began a happy life with his new 
masters. 

Five years later, Scotty became ill; 
then one night he ran away. The care- 
taker of a local cemetery, making his 
rounds one night not long after Scotty 
had disappeared, was astonished to 
find a dog’s body lying on a grave. 

The dog was Scotty; the grave was that 
of his former master. 

This story, incidentally, was af- 
firmed by a dozen reliable witnesses. 
They all testified that the dog had 
never before been near the cemetery, 
which was eight miles from his home. 


e e e Just about nine years ago, 
Kansas City witnessed one of the 
world’s strangest executions—that of 
Zimba, a superb African lion. 

Zimba had grown up in the home 
of his owner, Russell Voelpel. Timid 
and gentle, he lived the life of a house 
cat, slept before the fire, ate only 
cooked meat. 

Eventually the powers that be forced 
Voelpel to send Zimba to the zoo. 
For a month the pet lion lay whim- 
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pering in the corne: of his cage. He 
fled in terror when another lion ap- 
proached, yet he begged for attention 
from any human being who passed. 

At last Voelpel decided that there 
was no place in the world for his be- 
loved pet—who couldn’t live with 
lions and wasn’t permitted to live 
with men. So, over the protests of 
hundreds of persons, he ordered Zim- 
ba’s execution. 

Zimba played happily with Voel- 
pel and the veterinarian. Quietly he 
entered the gas chamber. Then he 
went to sleep—killed by the only liv- 
ing creatures he did not fear. 


e e e« Among the sparrows that 
daily assembled to eat breadcrumbs 
thrown out by H. W. Schmidtke of 
Aurora, Illinois, there was one which 
was obviously paralysed. The bird 
was unable to bend down to peck at 
the crumbs. 

To Schmidtke’s astonishment, the 
crippled bird was continually fed by 
one of his companions, who would 
pick up the crumbs and deposit them 
in the unfortunate sparrow’s open bill. 

The cripple was not always fed by 
the same bird—apparently members 
of the flock took turns in caring for 
their helpless companion. 





Readers are invited to contribute to “Not 
of Our Species.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Although cannot be returned, all con- 
tributions will be given careful consideration. 
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Civilians in Uniform 


At. are a funny people. Sometimes they get so excited over 
18 men belting a little horsehide ball around that they hit 
each other over the head with pop bottles. A serious-looking man 
with a clarinet can make them act like savages. 

Americans are funny that way. They elect a man to the White 
House because they think he’s the best man for the job. Then they 
spend the next four years raising holy Ned because he doesn’t do 
things they want him to do. 

Americans like chewing gum, movies, corn on the cob, Atlantic 
City bathing girls, radio crooners, funny papers and ice cream 
sundaes. Americans like to hear about the Einstein theory. They 
are thrilled by the Mayo Clinic. They spend more money for schools 
and science than anybody else in the world. 

Americans hardly ever agree on anything—except, perhaps, one 
thing. They all agree that the United States is their country, the 
best country in the world. 

And when ther country is in trouble, all the other fights go by 
the board. They drop their jobs, their quarrels, their way of life. 
They pitch in to fight together. Then there aren’t any rich Amer- 
icans, poor Americans, Republicans or Democrats. Instead, there 
are just Americans. 

Americans are funny that way. Perhaps it’s just as well. 
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William MeChesney Martin, Jr. 


When Wall Street put 30-year-old Bill 
Martin in as president of the Stock 
Exchange, the stock-and-bond boys 
were pretty desperate. Business had 
vanished and it looked like the New 
Deal was about ready to administer 
the coup de grace. Somehow the 
“office boy” president saved the day. 

Came the draft and for the first 
time in history the Stock. Exchange 
lost a president to the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. The first job the Army gave 
Martin was to fight a brush fire in 
the scrub pine badlands near Fort 
Dix—along with a couple of hundred 
other youngsters in khaki. After tack- 
ling the SEC, Martin found a brush 
fire pretty easy by comparison. 

He’s been promoted now—to a 


cubby hole office in the Army War 
College down by the Potomac. He’s 
a second lieutenant at $2,696 per 
year. Not bad for a fellow who was 
drawing $30 a month a year ago. But 
he’s frank to admit that he misses the 
cool $40,000 Wall Street paid him. 
Martin’s job is in G-2, the Army 
Intelligence section. He’s on what 
are vaguely described as “research 
problems in economics.” The work is 
strictly hush-hush but it would be a 
fair guess that Martin is now applying 
his talents to hunting chinks in the eco- 
nomic armor of the Third Reich. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 


“Young Teddy” is middle-aged now. 
I’s been a good 10 years since he 
abandoned the idea of planning his 
life, step by step, on that of his famous 
father. T.R., Jr. could have fought 
this war from behind his expansive 
desk at the Garden City, L.I., head- 
quarters of Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., publishers. 

But Theodore Roosevelt got to 
France in June, 1917. He fought 
through Cantigny, Soissons, Argonne 
and Meuse with the first division of 
the First Army—the fightingest out- 
fit in the whole bunch. 

He came out of the first World 
War with the DSC, the DSM, the 
Croix de Guerre with three palms 
and a list of foreign decorations that 
would choke a horse. 

So it was only natural a year ago 
that he put his uniform back on and 
report for active duty. He’s a Briga- 
dier-General now. And that’s a little 
further up the military ladder than 
the colonel of the Rough Riders went. 

“Young Teddy” doesn’t have an 
office job, either. He’s in a command 
post and he’ll probably be seeing serv- 
ice in some strange parts of the world. 

However, a good many strange 
quarters of the world are already 
familiar to T.R., Jr. He’s hunted and 
explored thousands of miles of un- 
known land where few other white 
men have ever set foot. If an AEF 
happens to turn up in Central Asia, 
T.R., Jr. may be leading it. He’s one 
of the half dozen Americans who know 
that country backward and forward. 
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Bernie Bierman 


Maj. Bernie Bierman is playing the 
game for bigger stakes these days. 
He’s left the football field and now 
is helping Uncle Sam’s Navy whip our 
men into shape for the toughest fight 
of thieir lives. 

Ir, the years when Bierman’s Min- 
nesota teams were rolling through to 
one national championship after an- 
other, not many people recalled that 
Berrie had fought through the World 
War as a lieutenant and captain of 
the Marines. If they had, they might 
havi} gotten a clue as to why Minne- 
sota always seemed to “have the situa- 
tion in hand.” 


When the war came, Bierman, a re- 
serve major in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
was ordered to report to Quantico, 
Virginia. (Here he is—saluting as he 


arrived at the southern base for duty.) 
Then, in March, he was sent to the 
Naval Air Training unit in Iowa. 
There, as at Quantico, his job is to 
whip raw-muscled boys into steel- 
bodied, trigger-quick men. 

Bierman’s name will be missing 
from the sports page headlines this 
fall and Minnesota probably won’t 
have its customary bonecrushing out- 
fit. But you might keep an eye on 
those Iowa City trainees. It’s possible 
they will be going places and winning 
a few battles. Just possible. 
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Paal C. Smith 


Lieut. Commander Paul C. Smith is 
a red-headed fireball. 

On the night of December 7, 1941, 
he was sending extra editions of the 
San Francisco Chronicle—of which he 
wai editor and general manager—to 
press as fast as the sweating printers 
could work. 

On December 8 he was in the Navy, 
heading east as fast as the plane would 
carry him to the job euphemistically 
described as “Chief of the Press Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Public Relations, U.S. 
Navy.” 

Smith is 33. He was through high 
school at 14 and since then has worked 
the Canadian wheat fields, Ontario 
gold mines, Pacific logging camps and 
Colorado coal diggings. He once 
passed himself off as a golf pro for four 
months—after reading a book and 
playing 36 holes of golf. He is the only 
man in the world whose friendship is 
equally cherished by Herbert Hoover 
and Harry Bridges. 

Footloose in Europe before 1933, 
Smith interviewed Mussolini and 
Adolf Hitler. He toured the continent 
in 1938 with Hoover. This time Hitler 
wouldn’t see him. Hoover came back 
an icy isolationist, Smith hot for inter- 
vention. He called for the United 
Stites to stop Hitler’s march on 
Prague and 30,000 Chronicle subscrib- 
ers quit. Now Smith is whipping 
around the hottest live wire in Wash- 
ington, barehanded. He may get a 
few burns but he isn’t worried. He’s 
got calluses on those fists. 
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Not that you probably need it, but here’s 
exciting and colorful evidence of what kind 
of a Navy we have—and why it will win! 





Sailors on the Prairie 


by Douctas J. INGELLSs 


gory DAY now, men from ali walks 
of life are streaming to the Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois, where Uncle Sam runs the big- 
gest institution in the world for pro- 
ducing ““Man o’ War” men. They are 
mostly from the great Middle West, 
from communities where there are no 
lakes; where a battleship is as un- 
common as a Sphinx. They come in 
long trainloads, from as far west as 
Denver and from as far eact as Pitts- 
burgh; from Galveston, Texas; from 
Duluth, Minnesota; from big cities 
and Main street; from nearly every 
crossroad. There are farmers, bank- 
ers, policemen, firemen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, writers, teachers, musicians, car- 
penters, plumbers, even men from the 
Army. From this great reservoir of 
humanity, the Navy draws its fight- 
ing men. 

The beginning was almost disas- 
trous. But for spirited Midwest citi- 
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zens, who paid $1,000 per acre for 
172 acres of land and offered it to the 
government as a gift, Great Lakes 
would not exist where it is today. It 
just didn’t make sense—training salt- 
water seamen so far inland where the 
biggest body of water was a fresh- 
water lake. Leaders in Congress called 
it the “biggest piece of pork ever to 
smell up the House.” But the late 
Graeme Stewart, chairman of the 
committee sponsoring the pian, used 
more powerful words to make the 
Navy Department listen: “If you can 
take our men, then, by God, you 
ought to let us help train them.” 

The result was an Act of Congress 
on April 27, 1904, authorizing the 
establishment of the Midwest’s school 
for sailors, which President Taft, seven 
years later, (October 28, 1911) offi- 
cially dedicated. 

Today everyone is pleased and 
smiling. Congress, not the least bit 
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hesitant, dumps millions into Great 
Lakes expansion. Navy man Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and his Chicagoan Sec- 
retary of the Navy Knox, are seeing 
to it that nothing keeps this vital plant 
from operating at production capacity. 

Located about half-way between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station now is a 
little “boom town.” It sprawls out 
over 856 acres on a plateau that is 80 
feet above the level of Lake Michigan. 
More than anything else it looks like 
West Point on the Hudson and its 
function is basically the same— 
molding youth into men. 

War has made the place come to 
life. Marines guard every entrance. 
Nobody comes in or leaves without 
official sanction. Thousands of civilian 
workmen, all finger-printed and 
proved loyal U.S. citizens, work three 
eight-hour shifts, day and night, con- 
structing new H-shaped barracks all 
over the golf course. It’s all part of a 
program to make the station a 
$55,000,000 incubator to accommo- 
date 45,000 sailors at one time. 

Actually, the whole place is a giant 
land battleship; a community where 
everyone lives the same as he would 
aboard a Naval vessel. The mayor is 
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an admiral; his aldermen, a handful 
of lesser officers; his police force, a 
detachment of marines; his citizens, a 
rugged, healthy bunch of youths, who 
took a “hitch” in the Navy to get a 
crack at the Japs. There is a fire 
department, a movie house, a $150,000 
laundry, a general store, machine 
shops, a radio station, a railroad depot 
and a weekly newspaper. 


NumBer One Citizen is Rear Ad- 
miral John Downes, the fourth man 
of a family whose heads have been 
Navy men since 1800. Commandant 
of the Ninth Naval District, and com- 
manding officer of the station, Ad- 
miral Downes has been in the Navy 
two-score years. He is strict on details 
and a walking encyclopedia of Naval 
regulations, which probably accounts 
for his men holding him so high in 
their esteem. He runs the show at 
Great Lakes from his office in the 
administration building or from his 
library at home which is furnished 
like an admiral’s suite aboard a bat- 
tleship. 

From his men, Admiral Downes 
demands only two things—loyalty and 
hard work. He has a rigid basic form- 
ula for getting these: “Treat them 
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good, work them hard and feed them 
well.” 

His little city is like a world of its 
own. Once you are inside the big 
main gate, a Marine escort takes you 
to the administration building where 
a Naval officer greets you with “Wel- 
come, glad to have you aboard.” From 


then on you talk Navy or you're as - 


lost as an Eskimo at Sloppy Joe’s. The 
floor becomes a deck; the walls, bulk- 
heads; and you tell time by bells. 

Here everything is traditionally 
Navy, including beans for breakfast 
twice a week. In front of one of the 
buildings there are two cannon, vin- 
tage 1812, from Admiral Perry’s Flag- 
ship Lawrence, last of the warships to 
sail our Inland Seas. Streets are named 
for famous Naval heroes: Jones, Perry, 
Lawrence, Farragut, Decatur. And 
repeated in classrooms and barracks 
are their deeds and words. There are 
sparks to kindle the Navy spirit in 
the raw recruit. 

But spirit alone doesn’t make the 
sailor. Great Lakes does. In little more 
than five weeks a raw recruit becomes 
a seaman ready for duty on battle- 
ship, destroyer or submarine. 

Training starts in the large Receiv- 
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ing Unit at Camp Barry where the 
enlistee gets a quick, but thorough 
going-over physically—eyes, lungs, 
heart, reflexes. He must possess both 
incisor teeth because he may choose 
submarine duty, and he’ll need them 
to hold the breathing lung escape 
mechanism in his mouth. 

On the second “deck” he is given 
a box for his civilian clothes, which 
are sent home for the duration of the 
war. He won’t need them because 
Uncle Sam furnishes his uniforms: a 
“Ditty Bag” for razor, toothbrush and 
toilet articles; four pairs of white 
slacks, three jumpers or “low-necked 
gowns” as he will learn to call them; 
three suits of blues including one dress 
uniform with white-striped collar; a 
pair of leggings, one pair of shoes; a 
“Pea Coat” or short mackinaw; a 
raincoat, and a small bag full of belts, 
neckerchiefs and underwear. This all 
belongs to him. It is fitted by a Navy 
tailor and each piece has the recruit’s 
name stenciled on it. His suits are a 
little large, but there’s a reason: He’ll 
gain about eight to ten pounds during 
training. 

A big ravine bisecting the property 
is more than a natural dividing line. 
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It splits the training as well. On one 
side is Camp Barry where the recruit 
gets 21 days of “boot” training, so- 
called because he wears leggings the 
whole while. The other side is Main 
Camp, where he gets a more ad- 
vanced Naval education. When he 
crosses the ravine, he calls it “going 
over into Paradise.” 

“Boot” is mostly learning the funda- 
mentals. He makes his own bed—a 
hammock slung on iron posts from 
the floor of the barracks. The first 
couple of nights, it’s hard to keep 
from falling out. Many do, but it’s 
only a four-foot drop and no one gets 
seriously hurt. He shines his own shoes, 
washes his own clothes. He goes to 
classes where he sees educational mov- 
ies about the Navy and its operations 
and listens to lectures by his instruc- 
tors who even tell him how to spend 
his $21 a month with particular em- 
phasis on the advice to “stay away 
from installment creditors.” 

One thing the newcomer learns 
quickly is never to whistle. There are 
only two men in the Navy who whistle 
—the boatswain and a “‘damned 
fool.” The first does it legitimately 
and his signals pipe out a meaning; 
the second does it ignorantly and is 
reprimanded. 

Seldom is there any complaint at 
Great Lakes about the food—it’s the 
best money can buy. Second and even 
third helpings are permissible for big 
appetites. Each man gets an average 
of 1.13 pounds of potatoes every day; 
-71 pound of meat; .064 pound of 
butter; .37 pound of bread; .08 pound 
of beans and .04 pound of coffee, plus 
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vegetables, desserts, pies, cakes and 
cereal—enough food to healthfully 
supply half the population of the state 
of Nevada. The only problem is ob- 
taining enough good cooks. There’s 
always room for one more in the 
galley. Many colored men apply for 
this job and get it. 

Officers like to tell abovt one col- 
ored Carolinian cook, whom Chief 
Petty Officer found one day whistling 
aloud in the galley (kitchen to you 
landlubbers) while washing dishes. 

“Here, what are you doing?” the 
officer barked. 

*“Yeah-suh, no-suh,” was the reply. 

“What do you mean, yes’n and‘ 
no’n me?” the CPO demanded. 

“Well, boss, ah weren’t quite sure 
what you all wanted and I reckoned 
one of dem was de correct answer.” 


WHEN THE recruit leaves ‘‘boot”’ 
training for “Paradise”’ he settles him- 
self for hard study, for here he gets a 
more advanced naval education. He 
learns to steer a ship (on land); to 
read various compass points; to use 
a block and tackle; to tie the many 
nautical knots. There are pieces of 
real naval equipment—diesel engines, 
telegraph, lifeboats in davits, torpedo 
tubes and flag hoists. He studies and 
uses each. Gunnery, radio and sema- 
phore with flags are among subjects 
taught. There is a large metal-work- 
ing shop and a wood-working shop, 
both equipped with modern lathes 
and tools, where he works under 
watchful eyes of both Navy and civil- 
ian instructors. Classes for advanced 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, 
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Shep Talk at Great Lakes 


Crow; Chief Petty Officer scuttle-bull: water fountain 
fish: torpedoes sea gull: sailor’s moll 

bags: mattresses sea lawyer: knows little 
foo-foo: hair i but talks much 
Jo pot: coffee ks: radio man 


ash cans: depth charges 

bilge water: soup 

cans: destroyers 

cheap liberty: a look at 
ge: « through glasses 





~~ chop: hurry 7 
‘sion mals; pancakes 





liberty: time as Mt 
lunch hooks: hands 


S 
ube: torpedoman 
Whitie: the cook 








fire-control (pertaining to aiming and 
firing big guns) and torpedo main- 
tenance are given. 

If he shows aptitude toward any 
one trade, he may be chosen to attend 
one of the Navy’s large service schools, 
here and at Detroit, Michigan, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, or at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, where he has opportunity to 
learn any of 55 different trades in- 
cluding those of baker, patternmaker, 
pharmacist’s mate, metalsmith, 
photographer, bandmaster, carpenter, 
molder, aerographer and cook. 

Products of the service schools are 
in great demand even in civilian life. 
Several years ago a Kansas piano 
manufacturing concern made this re- 
quest of the commandant: “Sir, could 
you spare one of your musicians so 
he might join us as an instructor?” 

And even more recently, Navy ex- 
perimental engineers working in co- 
operation with the Army Air Corps 
at Wright Field, world’s largest air- 
craft experimental center, pulled one 
of the graduates of the Ford appren- 
tice school in Detroit from active duty 
to help with a mechanical problem 
on a new design target boat now being 
tested. Too, Henry Ford has been 
known to hold open positions in his 
factories for men who complete their 
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six years in the Navy. Men from the 
service schools go into all trades and 
professions. 

Sports is King at Great Lakes. For 
Athletic Officer, the station called 
back into service Lieut. Comdr. James 
Russell Cook, another one of its 1918 
alumni. And this year’s basketball 
five has run rampant over North- 
western, Notre Dame, Purdue, Indi- 
ana, Butler—all great quintets in their 
own right. But there’s a reason, for 
the team, with “Cookie” as coach, 
has such stars as Detroit University’s 
Bob Calihan, All-America choice two 
years ago; Indiana’s Ernie Andres, 
Big Ten record holder in 1938 when 
he ran up 31 points in one game; 
Ohio U’s Frank Baumholtz, who won 
the most valuable player award in 
Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden 


Invitation Tournament in 1941; Stan- 


ford’s Forrest Anderson, All-Pacific 
Coast forward, and Dartmouth’s Bob 
White, Ivy League star. All are at 
Great Lakes as petty officers. 

Once Great Lakes was famous for 
footballers, too. Fans still remember 
that cold November afternoon in 1918 
when a fighting Great Lakes eleven 
beat the Naval Academy at Balti- 
more, 7-6: how in the last minute of 
play Harry Eilson, seaman second- 
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class, picked up a fumble behind his 
own goal line and sprinted 103 yards 
for a touchdown, one of the longest 
runs on record. 

Chances of advancement in the 
Navy are good, and most Great Lakes’ 
graduates stick it out for a career. Pay 
is higher than that in any other na- 
tion’s sea service—probably one good 
reason our Navy has never had a 
mutiny, a fact American Naval of- 
ficers like to point out to their British 
allies. 

The Navy recruit gets $21 a month 
during training. When he is gradu- 
ated as a seaman second-class, he gets 
$36, and from then on can work his 
way up in rank to Chief Petty Officer, 
which pays about $126 per month 
with certain living allowances thrown 
in. Unless he is specially selected to 
attend officer’s school, preparatory to 
going to Annapolis, he will never be- 
come an admiral. At least, no grad- 
uate of Great Lakes has to date 
(though several have become cap- 
tains and probably will go further). 

An average of three weeks in 
advanced training is spent in the Main 


Camp, at which time the new sailor 
is pronounced fit for duty aboard 
ship or is selected for one of the service 
schools. 

“They don’t look any different,” 
Chief Quartermaster Sam Rayburn 
(veteran of 27 years in the Navy, half 
of them at Great Lakes) told me, 
“but there’s something inside them 
that’s changed. Nobody can put his 
finger on it, but I’ve seen it work. The 
minute these youngsters get under fire 
they automatically change from scared 
kids into men. It’s something they 
picked up at Great Lakes.” 

Admiral Downes says the same 
thing in a different manner: “The 
Navy is the keystone of our national 


defense and Great Lakes is the key- 


stone of the Navy!” 


— Suggestions for further reading: 
YOUTH AND THE SEA 
1 IS Z Floherty $2.00 
. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
THE FLEET TODAY 
Kendall Banning $2.50 
Funk and Wagnalls, New York 
He’s IN THE NAVY NOW 
by Lt. John T. Tuthill, 
USNR $2.50 
Robert M. McBride & Company, New York 


Dean Cornwell, in executing these murals for the south and 
north walls of the Tennessee State Office Building in Nash- 
ville, has brought together past and present with a skill 
that testifies to long years of experience in historical paint- 
ing. He was born 50 years ago in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and studied at the Art Institute of Chicago. Today he lives 
in Manhattan with his wife and their two children. 
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_ «Making Army meals more like the kind Mother 
_  gsed to cook—and with a greater food value— 
is the job of the generals’ right-hand woman 
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Our Army’s Menu-Maker 


by Maxine Davis 


HE CHANCES are there has never 

been in all history an army that 
didn’t gripe about its food. Our new 
Army is no exception. For to most 
men, good food is the kind that 
Mother cooks—be it tough, overdone 
steak and soggy apple pie, or golden 
crisp fried chicken and spoon bread 
so light it floats. 

Then, of course, it is true that while 
in one mess the dinner may look and 
taste like the opus of a master cook, in 
the next the boys can’t be blamed for 
figuring somebody made a mistake 
and sent bullets labeled “‘beans.” But 
though the men may complain bit- 
terly that the roast beef tasted like 
stewed galoshes, the fact remains that 
ours is the best-fed army the world 
has ever seen. 

The brass hats have determined 
that this Army is going to have every 
vitamin in the alphabet, served as 
appetizingly as possible. They have 
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even hired the woman’s touch. They 
have borrowed Miss Mary Barber 
from the Kellogg Company to see to 
it that the soldiers have their spinach 
—and eat it! 

But do the soldiers like their new 
diet? No, they do not/ 

Why should they? They’re not used ™ 
to it. Will they eat it? They'll eat any 
thing—then complain about it bit- 
terly afterwards. Yet whether they 
write home to Mother that they’re 
starving or stuffed, they always gain 
anywhere from five to*50 pounds. 

At first the selectee eats till he al- 
most bursts. There is no limit to the 
number of helpings he’s welcome to, _ 
and he usually comes back for three 
or four. Mary’s supposed to see that 
he gets the proper food value in all 
those helpings. ; 

Appointed at first by OPM as the 
only dollar-a-year woman in the gov- 
ernment, Miss Barber later was named 
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“Special Food Consultant to the 
' Secretary of War.” 

' Assigned to the Subsistence Branch 
of the Quartermaster Corps, she is 
expected to see to it that Army menus 
not only tempt millions of healthy ap- 
petites, but also satisfy nutritionists. 

“The May menus are wonderful, 
Lieutenant Elfman,’’ Mary beams on 
the menu-maker at Fort Meade, “‘but 
they’re just a little short of riboflavin. 
Now you have prunes for breakfast 
only three times. If you have them 
three more times, that'll take care of 
the riboflavin.” 

Lieutenant Elfman argues that 
you’re sure to have prunes three more 
times whether you want them or not. 
Man and transportation being fal- 
lible, it’s likely that the grapefruit or 
oranges or bananas may not be de- 
livered in time for some of the break- 
fasts, and there’ll always be prunes. 
But he’s good-natured about it—and 
it’s part of Mary’s job to see that he 
© Stays that way. She has a real knack 

for it, too. 



















Tuat’s wHat makes Mary a “‘find.” 
For while dietitians and nutritionists 
are plentiful, women who can work 
with a whole army are rare. When the 

“Majors and captains, already bald 
and haggard from the seven-fold in- 
crease in their problems, first heard 
Mary Barber was coming, they said, 
“Oh, my God!” When she’d been on 
duty half an hour, they said, “Oh, 
Okay.” 

That is probably because she is so 
comfortable. Although as chief of the 
home economics department at the 
















Kellogg Company she is one of the 
highest-paid women executives in the 
country, there is nothing brisk about 
Mary. You’d as soon expect a dove 
to coo with scientific precision. She is 
middle-aged and gray and spectacled 
and—well—plump. She’s so short she 
has to look up at almost everyone, 
which gives her an agreeably respect- 
ful air, congenial to the Army. Her 
air of infinite leisure is unique, espe- 
cially when you consider the job, 

Once, the job of feeding the Army 
was about the same as running a 
chain of good cafeterias. Today it’s a 
different story. 

When anywhere from 12,000 to 
70,000 men on one post are lining up 
for supper, you are getting into big 
business. When you need a whole car- 
load of meat for one camp’s dinner, 
you havi to allow time to have the 
beef slaughtered, packed and shipped. 

To expedite matters, the Quarter- 
master Corps invented the “field ra- 
tion” —a menu uniform for each corps 
area—and put Mary Barber in as 
supervisor. 

Let’s look over the shoulder of Lieu- 
tenant Jones as he works on the next 
month’s menus for his area. 

Theoretically, the larder is bare on 
the 30th. The first is a Monday. 
Well, that’s not too difficult. The 
Army doesn’t like to carry over meat 
delivered on Saturday, so on Mon- 
day, the first, the men are served 
steamed frankfurters, 

Then Lieutenant Jones notes that 
there are four Fridays in the month. 
That’s four fish days—only 26 other 
dinners to figure out. The lieutenant 
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keting centers. Leftovers go into'soups 
and mixed salads. 

After that he gives a thought to the 
weather. And there’s another impor- 
tant factor to consider: surprise. A 
soldier must not be led to expect roast 
beef on Monday, hot dogs on.Tues- 
day and hash on Saturday. 


APPEARANCE also plays a part in 
determining food combinations. 
Squash and carrots at the same meal? 
Horrors! Two yellow vegetables would 
never do, Say squash and broccoli 
and tomato salad—much more oye 
appealing. 

The menu-maker must pamper the 
soldier in other ways, too. Tomato 
juice is best for breakfast the day after 
payday. The boys have been away 
from camp; maybe they won’t feel so 
well. There are all those lads from 
the South; they like hominy grits and 
spare ribs of pork. The fellows from 
New England keep mumbling they 
want clam chowder and oyster stew. 

And how are you going to make the 
soldier eat his spinach anyhow? If 
you give it to him with steak and po- 
tatoes he won’t touch it. At Mary 
Barber’s suggestion, Lieutenant Jones 
serves it with stew or croquettes or 
some leftover type of dish. That worxs. 
You can’t please everybody at every 
meal, even at home, but Lieutenant 
Jones has to find some way of putting 
in some dish every soldier is sure to 
like at every meal, if it’s only jam and 
hot biscuits. This Army is as lavish 
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Mary Barber—and a lot of other 
people—weigh and add and subtract 
the food values in all the items. Ulti- 


mately Lieutenant Jones may learn — 


that he has flouted the rule that a 
very active man needs 4,500 calories a 
day; he’s only provided 3,500, and 
there isnot sufficient B-; or B-g. ee 

After the menus are planned, the 
grocery list must be made out and 
filled, And it’s no ordinary list. For 
instance, the Army eats oranges six © 
times for breakfast in the month of _ 
December. That’s 12,000,000 oranges. 
There'll be: canned string beans six — 
times. That’s 8,000,000. pounds of 
canned string beans. So it goes, down 
the list of about 350 items. 

You can’t just go out and obtain 
that much food in the stores. It takes 
organization to buy and distribute it. 
Therefore the Quartermaster Corps 
has set up 28 marketing centers. 

Non-perishable foods are distribut- 
ed two days ahead of consumption; 





Maxine Davis’s output of 
articles is, according to that old Hi 
understatement, colossal. She’s got all the 
natural attributes of a good feature 
writer: she’s been all 
the major international conferences in the 
1920's when they were still thinking about 
a world at peace; she’s met she 
even refused an appointment with Hitler 
back in 1931: and she’s an ex-newspaper- 
woman (since the depression). At the 
present time she lives in Washington, 
where she has surrounded herself with 
antique furniture and Irish terrier puppies. 
She says it’s a poor combination. 
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perishables one day ahead. Sometimes 
they don’t arrive. The mess sergeant 
will find he has only eight water- 
melons for 200 men. Bananas that 
were somehow shunted onto a siding 
are delivered two days late, some 
spoiled. The fresh sausages went to 
the wreng camp. This is the time the 
mess sergeant has to improvise; go 
into the storeroom and get something 
out of a bin or a can. That’s why 
Lieutenant Jones protests to Mary, 
“Prunes will always find their way.” 


Mary 3s always visiting camps. Fol- 
low her, for instance, to Fort Belvoir, 
just outside of Washington: the mess 
hall they show her is handsome as a 
dining salon on a luxury liner. The 
dinner is according to the approved 
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beans with Spanish sauce, mashed 
potatoes, hot rolls, tomato and cu- 
cumber salad, pickles, apple pie, lem- 
onade and coffee. They’re all cooked 
beyond the possibility of complaint. 
But in another mess in the same 
camp, while the dishes are the same, 
they look and taste entirely different! 
Mary comments mildly on this to the 


’ colonel who is escorting her. 


“Aw,” he rejects any suggestions. 
“They don’t tare about this fancy 
fluff. They just want bread and meat.” 

Mary doesn’t agree; but she has 
learned that argument isn’t always 
the best way to win over a colonel. 
Soon she leaves him and moves on to 
talk shop with the mess sergeants. 

Sgt. Karl“ P. Raspperry is respon- 
sible for the potatoes in today’s dinner, 
she finds. They were not on the menu; 
the beans and rolls and pie provided 
the starch. But Sergeant Raspperry 
cannot understand a meal without 
potatoes! 

Mary notices that while the mess 
next door has a lot of its sad pale 
beans standing in pots after the men 
have finished, there are none to use 
as leftovers tonight from Sergeant 
Raspperry’s prize mess. 

“They always eat ’em if they’re 
colored. I put catsup in these,” he 
tells her. For all the bad jokes, soldiers 
like beans—though not too often. 

Raspperry has his special problems. 
“Peggy” O'Neill is one of them. Big, 
red, round “Peggy” loves to cook, 
but +e balks when there’s lamb to 


prepare: he was a sheep herder once 
and he’s sentimental about mutton. 
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O’Neills; they don't like rien either; 
they’re not accustomed to it. Beef is 
what they like: steak, then roast beef. 
‘ But a fellow who’s been tramping 
all morning will eat anything, espe- 
cially if it’s cooked well. That’s where 
the trouble comes. The cooking. — 

In the one model mess at Ft. Bel- 
voir, Mary found the pastry cook was 
a former office worker for the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company; another cook 
had been a gardener, a third a house 
painter. But they were doing pretty 
well at their new trade. 

They picked it all up in the Army 
in the Quartermaster Bakers and 
Cooks Schools which shoot the stu- 
dents through in doubie-quick time. 
After they’ve had experience, they 
improve. 

You might think that men who 
have cooked in restaurants would be 
a help. They’re not. The man accus- 
tomed to tossing off ham and eggs in 
a short-order establishment and the 
pastry-cook’s helper at a great hotel 
are little more competent when it 
comes to Army cooking than a truck 
driver or an architect. Only men with 
experience in big institutions know 
how to go about preparing braised 
beef from 40 pounds of chuck roast, 
eight pounds each of carrots, sliced 
onions, celery, sliced turnips, garlic, 
three pounds of flour, and salt and 
pepper “to taste.” So you can see 
that when the cook gets out of the 
Army he’ll be no help at all in the 
home—but he’ll be in great demand 
at an Elks’ supper. 

Army cooks—like other cooks—are 
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fathers who insist their sons aren’t 
getting enough to eat; from nutrition- 
ists who protest there isn’t enough milk 
in the menus. The generals and the — 
colonels route the letters over to Mary, 
and she answers them. She talks on ~ 
the radio, makes speeches for clubs, 

None of this is new to Mary. It’s 
much like her job at the Kellogg — 
Company. The work is on a larger — 
scale than before; that’s all. 


On THE FACE of it, Mary Barber’s 
career until now has been pleasantly © 
uneventful. She was born in Titus- — 
ville, Pennsylvania, where she ac- 
quired an interest in the cook stove. 
She went to Drexel Institute in Phila- 
delphia, and later to Teachers’ Col- ~ 
lege at Columbia University, first as — 
a student, then as a teacher. 

One day W. K. Kellogg decided he 
would open a home economics de- — 
partment. That was something new 
in those days. He offered Mary a 
vague sort of job, but when she ar- 
rived in Battle Creek, Michigan, she _ 
found the boss off somewhere, and 
nobody else had any knowledge of or 
interest in Mary. 

“You can stay a year and see what 
you can do,” they said. 

“J don’t know that I'll stay at all,” 
she responded indignantly. 

. But she never left—until she went 








gestions. One day a student at the 
- University of Illinois—now an official 
of the Kellogg Company—came to her 
with a request for help in making 
menus for fraternity houses. Mary 
made them. Then he went further, 
and thought she might send some to 
the Army. The Army was grateful. 
_ When the CCC Camps were estab- 
_ lished, Mary gave them a special serv- 
ice for several years. Every year she 
went to Chicago to lecture to the 
Quartermasters Subsistence School on 
menu-making. That’s where she met 
Colonel Logan, who drafted her when 
the Army needed the feminine touch. 
Though she has the air of an 
amiably idle woman, she has the 
steady energy of a power press. She 






expects everyone else to do just as 
much work. And do it on schedule. — 
When she’s angry she says nothing, 
but her eyes snap, her face flushes; 

she looks all ruffied up. 

Nevertheless, her office always has 
been the Mecca for every member of 
the company who has a problem— 
whether it’s a layout for an advertise- 
ment, a child with temper tantrums, 
or how to entertain some visiting fire- 
man. She has always listened: she has 
always had time and usually some 
practical solution. She’s the same in 
the Army. 

She becomes the shoulder people 
lean on. She somehow resolves ail 
friction. And it so happens that no 
matter where she is, she becomes a 
trouble-shooter as well as a planner 
of nutritious menus. 


















he 


Revealing Speeches 


OR ONE YEAR I was a minor newspaper executive and theoreti- 
F cally I had the power to hire and fire. The one writer I did 










engage was Bill McGechan, later the best-known sports,writer 
in New York. 

The bargaining base on which I was empowered to hire was 
very slim, The managing editor said I could have him if he would 
come for $50 a week, and if he wouldn’t take that I could go as 
high as $55. Bili was a very shy man all the days of his life and I 
was pretty shy myself in 1916. Besides I had never hired anybody 
before. The conference was carried on with each of us looking 
out of the opposite window. 

“Mr. McGeehan,”’ I finally said, ““I_am empowered to offer 
you $50 or $55 a week to come to work. Which would you rather 


have?’’ = Collected Edition of H B 
ve Copyrgh — iby of ag es “—~ 
— by pee of Harcourt, ia on 
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park and there 
was a fellow sitting 
alongside of me 
asleep and there 
was about 25 flies 
on his nose. He 
woke up, looked at the flies and was 
too lazy to brush them off, so he fell 
asleep again. Finally a bee came 
along and stung him right on the nose. 
He woke up with a start and said, 
“There’s always got to be a smart 
aleck in the crowd. Just for that, 
everybody off!” 





—Jmumy DurANTE 


2 EARLY morning traveler was 
alone on a train platform one 
day, awaiting a train that was to 
carry him away on a long trip. He 
had come early and as he waited for 
the train, he walked up and down 
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Favorite anecdotes of celebrated personalities, ag 
* chosen from The Best I Know, a collection ediled by 
Edna B. Smith, with caricatures by Xavier Cugat 




















the dismal platform, mumbling to - 
himself about the stupidity of train 
schedules. 

Suddenly he spied a weighing ma-_ 
chine. He reached down into his 
pocket, found a penny, put it into the 
slot and then felt for the card. He 
glanced at it. Weight—178 pounds— 
it said. But it had another side with a 
fortune on it, of course, so he turned 
it over and read: e. 

“You are in an unlucky trend, ~ 
Don’t go on train trips. Be sure your 
insurance policies are paid up and 
your relatives are notified. You are in 
an unlucky trend.” 

The traveler tore up the card, threw _ 
down the pieces, stepped off the ma- — 
chine and went back to pacing up and — 
down the platform and mumbling 
about the stupidity of train schedules 
and fortune telling. 

He passed the scale again, looked — 








‘it, reached down into his pocket 
for another penny, put it into the slot 
and felt for the card. He looked at it 

“eagerly, Weight — 178 pounds — it 
said. He turned it over and read: 

“You are in an unlucky trend. 
Don’t go on train trips. Be sure your 
insurance policies are paid up and 
~ your relatives are notified. You are in 
an unlucky trend.” 

“Bah! Unlucky trend!” The trav- 
eler snorted, meanwhile tearing up 
the card into little pieces. “Shouldn’t 
have such things around. Beware of 
train trips, bunk!” He marched away 

furiously. 

- Butin another minute he was back 
to the machine. This time he searched 
his pockets, he found only a nickel, so 
he demanded five pennies from the 
station agent. Again with much mum- 
bling the penny went into the slot 
and the card came out. He grabbed 
for it. Weight —- 178 pounds — it said. 
He turned it over and read: 

“What do you think we’re trying 
to do? Kid you, big boy?” 

—S. F. Porter 
Financial columnist of the New York Post 


and author of How to Make Money in 
Government Bonds, and If War Comes to the 


American Home. 




























NEWLYWEDS were staying at a 

ew York hotel and one day the 

| gassed le 
ping tour of the city. In her excite- 
ment she forgot to take her key. In- 
stead of asking at the desk for it, upon 
her return, she asked the bell boy to 
take her up. When she got off the 
elevator at her floor, however, she 
was confused as to the exact number 
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door was aa ose rapped on it. 

“Honey, I’m back. Let me in.” 
There was no answer. She rapped 
again, still louder. 

“Honey, honey, it’s me.” Still no 
answer. 

**Honey, let me in. It’s your sugar: 
Let me in.” More silence. 

“Honey, please.” 

Then from the depths of the silent 
room came a man’s voice, cold with 
dignity. 

“Madam, this is not a beehive, it’s 
a bathroom.” § —MiLToN WricHT 
Author of The Art of Conversation and 
Managing Yourself. 


(Qn 


Lae 


HE NEIGHBOR- 

HOOD doctor 
came out of the 
bedroom to the 
anxious husband. 

“I don’t like the 
way your wife looks 
at all,” he announced. 

“Well, Doc,” said the husband, “to 
be honest with you, I don’t care 
much for her looks either, but she 
always takes good care of the kids 
and me, so I figger it’s worth it.” 
—HE en Hayes 





A NEGRO soldier in-a camp was 
very anxious to get the evening 
off. He was refused permission to 
leave the grounds so he tried to sneak 
out but the sentry stopped him. The 
soldier argued and argued, but to no 
avail. The sentry blocked the exit. 
Finally, the Negro, drawing a razor 
said, “Here I go. Man, I got a father. 
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in hell, a mother in heaven and a 

girl in Harlem, and I’se gwine to see 
one of them tonight.” 

—Brtt Rosinson 

Popular Negro dancer. 

PASSENGER on the New York, 

New Haven and Hartford Rail- 

road was sitting in the dining-car or- 

dering his lunch. “And now I'll have 

some plum pudding with hard sauce 

and black coffee.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said the waiter. 
“There is no plum pudding on the 
menu today.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
have no plum pudding!’ exclaimed 
the traveler. “I never heard of such a 
thing! I’ll have you know that I am 
one of your biggest customers. I ship 
hundreds of carloads of freight every 
week. And to think that the first time 
in years that I travel on your line I 
can’t get what I want to eat. Pll do 
something about this, Pll take it up 
with the management.” 

By this time everyone in the dining- 
car was listening, and the steward, to 
bring about peace and quiet, inter- 
ceded. “We are stopping at New 
Haven in a few minutes, and I'll see 
that you get your plum pudding. The 
chef has started to make your hard 
sauce, and with our compliments you 
will be served our best brandy.” It 
was done. Just out of New Haven the 
waiter reappeared with his tray. 

- “Ah, sir,” he said, “here is your 
plum pudding and hard sauce. And 
with the compliments of the line, I 


am serving you with this 50-year-old 


brandy.” 
The waiter paused. The traveler 
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paused, too. Then he threw his n: 
kin on the table with a gesture 
challenge. 

“The hell with it!” he said, “FP 
rather be mad.” 









































—Murtton WricHT 
Author of The Art of Conversation and 
Managing Yourself. 


S* Peter and St. Paul were playing 
golf on a heavenly course. 

St. Peter, teeing off first, made a 
hole in one. 

St. Paul took his turn. He toomade = 
a hole in one. a 

Both marked down their scores and 
headed for the green. 

*“Now, Paul,’’ said St. Peter, “‘let’s 
cut out the miracles and get down to 
business.” 

—Rev. Micuaet J. Anern, S.J. 


Head of the Department of Geology at Wes« 


ton College, lecturer and writer on religious 
and scientific subjects. 


SCAR LEVANT, musician par ¢X- 
O cellence, Information, Please 
savant and author of A Smattering of 
Ignorance, had been receiving favor- — 
able press notices on his book when 
he met an old friend on the street. 

“I didn’t know you wrote a book, 
Oscar,” said the friend. “Why didn’t 
you tell me?” ; 

‘Oh, that!’’? Levant replied— 
“What do you think I was doing all 
day yesterday?” 


—James HiLton 
Author of Lost Horizon, Goodby:, Mr. Chips. 


VISITOR at an insane asylum 
was stopped by one: of the in- 
mates, who seemed to be in a playful 
mood, for he cupped his hands as if he 
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were holding something in them and 
the visitor: “What do you 


think Pye got here?” 

_ “A million dollars,” guessed the 
fisitor, eager to help. 

he inmate stole a look at the palms 
iands, and exclaimed, “No. Try 
at ” “a 

“A boat” 

Glancing again at his. invisible trea- 
sure, the i inmate answered,~‘“No. Sed 














“A bathtub?” 
“No,” replied the inmate after an- 
- other peek. 

“Ts it a horse?” the guest ventured. 

Furtively the inmate eyed his 
cupped hands again. Then he looked 
straight into the guest’s eyes and an- 
swered: 

“What color?” 

—Hon. Roscoz Pounp 


Former Dean of the Harvard Law School, 
author and lecturer. 














wo Marne farmers had been meet- 
ing each other once a week for 
Many years on the way to market. 
Their conversation was usualiy con- 
fined to: 

“Good morning, Lem.” 

“Good morning, Sy.” 

“Nice day, Lem.” 

“Yes, it’s a nice day, Sy.” 

“Well, good day, Lem.” 

“Good day, Sy.” 
_. This dialogue remained unchanged 
over the years, unless, the state of the 
weather required a minor adjustment. 

One particular day the conversation 
‘changed. In addition to the above 
ee “Say, 


















Sy, what did you give your horse 
when he had the colic?” 

Sy answered, “Well, I gave my 
horse turpentine when he had the 
colic.” 

“Thank you, Sy.” 

A week later they met again and 
Lem said; “What did you say you 
gave your horse when he had the 
colic?” Sy answered: “I gave my horse 
turpentine when he had the colic.” 

“Well, I gave my horse turpentihe 
and he died.” 

“So did mine. Good day, Lem.” 

“Goud day, Sy.” 

—GovERNOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
‘ Of Massachusetts. 
HERE WASa 
drunk who 
walked into a res- 
taurant and sits 
% down to the table. 
Rae we. x A waiter who had 
a bad leg and was 
limping, walks over to him and asks 
the drunk what he would like to 
have. The drunk replies: “Bring me 
some clam chowder.”’ The waiter an- 
ers, “Okay,” and limps away. The 
drunk looks over at him and says: 
“If you got to go downstairs for it, 
the hell with it.” 


A 





—Jack Benny 


MELANCHOLY individual accosted 
Mark Twain with the query: 


“Mr. Clemens, do you realize that 
every time I draw a breath, an im- 
mortal soul passes into eternity?” 

“Did you ever try cloves?” replied 
Mark Twain. . 


—Dr. Wi.uiam Tuomas Exuis 
Columnist and author. 
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In guarded laboratories all. over the world, quiet 
men of science are engaged in a grim race. The 
prize? A weapon which alone might win the war 


Uranium-235: Can It Win the War? 


by Murray Teicu Bioom 


MAGINE a substance with explosive 
] power so great that a 10-pound 
bomb could blast a hole 25 miles in 
diameter and more than a mile deep 
and wreck every structure within 100 
miles. Think of a magic metal with so 
much potential energy that a five- 
pound piece of only 10 per cent purity 
could be used to drive battleships and 
submarines back and forth across the 
oceans without refueling for months. 

It’s not at all beyond the realm of 
possibility, either! 

As a result of work being conducted 
in carefully guarded laboratories all 
over the world, there is every Jikeli- 
hood that cheap, almost inexhaustible 
atomic power wiil be achieved in the 
lifetimes of most of us—thanks to a 
heavy metal known as Uranium-235, 
There are those who believe that U- 
235 will play an important and per- 
haps decisive role in this war. 

As a matter of fact, the world was 
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given a one-day fright in February, 
1941, when carefully manufactured 
rumors emerged from Germany that 
the Third Reich’s scientists had finally 
perfected a uranium atomic-energy 
bomb, theoretically two million times 
as powerful as an ordinary bomb of 
equal weight. Of course, this was a 
bald mixture of wishful thinking and 
Nazi bogey-man tactics. If they had 
such a weapon, not a single word 
would have been necessary. An Enge” 
lish city razed to the ground- would 
have done the trick. 

More than 10 years ago William O, 
Stapledon, an imaginative Briton, 
foresaw such an event. Only Staple- 
don laid the scene on a lonely Eng+ 
lish beach—and set the date for 1980, 
Not until then, he prophesied, would 
physicists finally solve the problem of 
atomic power. 

At that time, a picked group of 
great international scientists (goes the 








| ) would watch a certain young 
t train his atomic gun at a 
it uninhabited island nearby. 

e would be a cataclysmic ex- 









his secret to his colleagues “for the 
benefit of humanity.” 
ae Stapledon’ $ version—published 
in 1931 in Last and First Men—the 
scientists made their discovery as their 
_ countries were about to enter on the 
Third World War. But Stapledon was 
too conservative. 
Today, in the midst of the Second 
World War, we are on the verge of 
_ the Atomic Age. 
















“AmerIcAN scientists engaged in the 
secret work of isolating sufficient U- 
235 have minor fits when you bring 
up the possibilities of the metal’s ter- 
fific explosive properties. To them 
and to Dr. Vannevar Bush, head of 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development—through which Amer- 
ican scientists are mobilized for total 
“warfare—the value of U-235 lies in 
its great industrial potential. They 
admit, though, that once sufficient 
‘amounts of the substance were iso- 
ated it could be used, very effec- 
‘tively, as the deadliest explosive in 
history. So behind closed doors the 
fabulous research continues. 
Fortunately, it is one ficld where 
we have definite numerical superior- 
ity over the Nazis. For we possess a 
relatively large - number—35—of 
cyclotrons, the key instruments in the 
creation of atomic power. These ma- 
chines, usually called atom smashers, 
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generate terrifically energetic invis- 
ible particles called neutrons which, 
when hurled at a uranium target, 
smash it. The breaking up of the uran- 
jum atom creates atomic energy. 

Germany is believed to have had 
five cyclotrons when war broke out, 
and it captured six more in conquered 
countries. In Tokyo old Dr. Nishina 
works with Japan’s sole cyclotron. 
Though American physicists consider 
him one of their most dangerous com- 
petitors for the secret of Uranium-235, 
the Germans offer a greater threat. 
More than 200 Teutonic scientists are 
giving the problem their full atten- 
tion, German immortality assured him 
who discovers how to produce U-235 
in quantity. 

American physicists doubt if the 
problem can be solved inside of a 
decade. But the Germans are badly in 
need of a new, powerful weapon. Since 
it could be used as a terrible explo- 
sive and as a fuel for submarines, 
planes and tanks, U-235 would be 
their answer. 

There are tremendous problems in 
the way, of course, but war breeds 
scientific miracles. Didn’t Fritz Haber, 
in the nick of time, discover the nitro- 
gen fixation process that enabled Ger- 
many to continue the First World 
War with cheap artificial nitrates for 
explosives? Today Germany prays for 
another miracle like Haber’s. 

Lise Meitner might have accom- 
plished that miracle for Germany— 
but not for a Germany ruled by Nazis. 
For like Haber before her, Lise Meit- 
ner is “non-Aryan.” — 

For 20 years this plain, 61-year-old 
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spinster had been a vital part of a 
over for its solid accomplishments in 
atomic physics. 

In the spring of 1938 Dr. Lise Meit- 
ner and Dr. Otto Hahn, director of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Ber- 
lin, began to bombard ordinary uran- 
ium atoms with neutrons. The heavy 
metal uranium has been known for 
150 years but till 1938 its practical 
uses had been confined to coloring 
porcelain and glass and as a minor 
constituent in alloy steel. Neutrons? 
They’re the electrically neutral frag- 
ments of matter which form the build- 
ing blocks of our 


trons in their bombardment of w 
ium, got some crazy results. Inst 
of getting a heavy element resemh 
uranium, they got traces of someth 
entirely different: barium. 

This barium business didn’t make 
sense, But just then that was a com- 
paratively minor matter for Lise Meit- 
ner. A German racial court had- 
decreed that she was “non-Aryan. 
From then on life would be unbear- 
able for her in Nazi Germany. She 
would go to Sweden. 

Shortly after eight. ona January” 
evening in 1939, the Stockhohw Ex- 
press pulled out of Berlin with the” 
lonely old lady. 





universe. 

This business of 
atom smashing 
had been going on 
for a decade with- 
out making red- 
hot front page 
stories. By employ- 
ing very high and 
very expensive 
electrical voltages, 
scientists had been 





Pioneer Jap Fighter 


Coming in June ... an 
amazing article about the 
man who fought the Japs 
long before Pearl Harbor 
..» Milton Caniff, creator 
of the famous comic, 
“Terry and the Pirates”’— 
plus a four-color gatefold 
of the “Terry”’ characters. 


As the train hurled 
past the town of 
Eberswalde, Frau- 
iein Meitner al- 
lowed herself a 
little smile. The 
palatial country 
home of Goering 
was nearby. 

She recalled the 
hesitant offer. of 
her colleague Hahn 








able to bombard 
small pieces off the atomic core of the 
metal which was subjected to this 
terrific punishment. When the atom 
was chipped in that way, a consider- 
able amount of energy was released 
in the process, but not nearly enough 
to compensate for the amount of 
power you had to use for the splitting. 
It was like putting 20 nickels into a 
slot machine and getting four back. 
But one day Fraulein Meitner and 


Herr Hahn, using “slow speed” neu- 
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to go to Goering 
and ask him to make an exception in 
the case of Lise Meitner. But what 
use was the Fraulein Doktor to a 
Germany preparing for vengeance? 
All she could do was help smash 
uranium atoms, which anyone with — 
half a brain could see was no help to ~ 
the German war machine. 

She took out her battered notebook. ~ 
This barium nonsense,ynow. The only — 
possible explanation was utterly fan- 
tastic. Somehow they had split uran- 
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‘fum-—not chipped it, but really split 
_it—into two uneven pieces of barium 
_ and krypton. It had never happened 
_ before in history. Everyone knew there 







~ to split an atom in half, let alone the 
uranium atom, the heaviest of all. 

‘So she went over her figures again 
and again. No, you couldn’t get 
around the incredible conclusion of 
the cold figures: in splitting the uran- 
ium atom they had released in atomic 
binding energy 200,000,000 electron 
volts per atom, an energy yield five 
million times greater than that re- 
leased in the burning of coal. She, 
Lise Meitner, had hit upon the answer 
' sought by every able physicist since 
the turn of the century. 

At fog-bound Sassnitz, the last stop 
in German territory, she was led off 
into a small room in the station where 
a Customs matron ordered her to un- 
dress and be searched. Ten marks 
and no more must go out. No notes. 
No railitary secrets. But it was late 
and the matron wasn’t wide-awake. 
Somehow the little notebook, con- 
taining the basic clue to a new world’s 
destiny, passed muster. 

They boarded the ferry. She 
couldn’t sleep. She stood on the deck 
for the long Baltic voyage and went 
over her figures again and again. No, 
it was no mistake. She was certain. 
It wasn’t dawn yet when the ferry 
docked at Trelleborg, Sweden. 

Thus it was that when Fraulein 
‘Meitner arrived in Stockholm, she 
telegraphed the historic news to a 
scientist friend in Denmark who in 

turn cabled the news to Professor 
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_ just wasn’t enough power on earth - 


Niels Bohr, then working with Albert 
Einstein at Princeton. With Enrico 
Fermi, who had left Fascist Italy to 
continue his atom-smashing work at 
Columbia University, Bohr checked 
Lise Meitner’s figures on Columbia’s 
great atom smasher—and found she 
was correct to the last volt. Elsewhere 
the experiment gave identical results. 

Thanks to an obscure German 
racial court, the secret was no longer 
a German secret. 


LATER THE scientists discovered that 
to get a continuous supply of energy 
you had to have a-certain type of 
uranium—now known as Uranium- 
235. However, in every 140 pounds of 
ordinary uranium, there is but one 
pound of pure U-235. The process of 
isolating this precious substance is 
painfully slow and today all the U-235 
in America could be placed on a dime 
with lots of room left over. The pres- 
ent goal is mass production of U-235. 

The metal needs only a continuous 
stream of water to release its energy. 
The water would be turned into steam 
and steam would run powerful tur- 
bines. The brake? Simply stop the 
water flow. 

The sources of the substance, carno- 
tite and pitchblende, are located 
mainly in Allied territory, although 
some amounts are found in Germany 
itself. Great rich veins of pitchblende, 
which also reduces to radium, are 
found in the Great Bear Lake district 
of Canada’s northwest and in the 
Belgian Congo. Carnotite is found in 
Colorado. 

Obviously the discovery of a prac- 
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tities of U-235 would almost revolu- 
tionize American industry and trans- 
portation. The coal industry would 
become a gigantic museum piece, The 
national energy bill of some three 
billion dollars a year would be cut 
to a fraction of that. Autos would 
have permanent in-built fuel sup- 
plies . . . but do your own imagining. 
The sky’s the limit if we can get 
enough U-235—and if we get it before 
the Nazis do. 

Many American scientists think the 
problem will be well on its way to- 
ward solution with the huge 4,900-ton. 
atom smasher which is now being 
built by Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence and 
his associates at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. It will be capable of hurling 


a stream of 200,000,000 electron volts. 


It will probably be capable. of trans- 
muting any element, including uran- 
ium. If U-235 could be made of the 
more common U-238 we would have 
the answer. Sometime in 1943 the 


Meanwhile some of the keenest 
American minds continue their work — 
on the great problem, fully aware that 
success means almost certain death. — 
The radiations of U-235 will probe ~ 
ably kill them unless a protective non-— 
bulky shield is discovered to protect 
them from the rays. Early X-ray 
pioneers died that way, too. 

And meanwhile, in Stockholm, 
quiet Lise Meitner, who set the spark — 
to a scientific revolution that will 
certainly change man’s history, con 
tinues her experiments, too. 

At 61, death is a minor matter. 


— Suggestions for further reading 
WHY SMASH ATOMS? 

by Arthur K. Solomon $2.50 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


ATOMS IN ACTION 
by George R. Harrison $3.50 
William Morrow & Company, New York — 


WORLD AND THE ATOM $2.75 
by Christian Moller and Ebbe Rasmussen 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Iné., New York 
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Rales Suspended 


PORTLY Dutch burgher was having dinner in the bosom of 
A his family with an extremely proper guest. The Dutchman 


suddenly emitted a gusty burp. 


“My dear sir,” said the guest in consternation, “Are you always 
in the habit of doing this before your children?” 

The Dutchman shrugged non-committally. “Vell,” he said, 
“dere are no rules we go from. Sometimes I go first, sometimes dey 


go first.” 
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—rrom I Wish I'd Said That! (Simon AND ScuusTER) 











Ernest R. Pope 
of 


ITLER’s totalitarian machine has 

developed a severe case of motor 

trouble. The once-dreaded Nazi jug- 

gernaut is missing badly on several 

_ €ylinders. One of them is that part of 

_ the Nazi war effort known as the 
“Population Policy.” 

All of Germany’s material and 
human resources were incorporated 
in the Third Reich juggernaut for one 
Sole purpose: conquest. As an essen- 
tial factor. in his design for a new 
Germany, Hitler planned to step up 
the German birthrate, as an engineer 
increases the compression of a high- 
speed engine—to add to the striking 
power of his future army of “Nordic 
Masters” for: a swastika-dominated 
world. 

And ‘when Hitler decided that the 
Reich should have more children, he 
launched an all-out population policy 

that put German baby production or. 
a 24-hour mass production basis. But 
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i by Aaditeg call thal von can force the 
people to produce more tanks—bul you can’t 
‘make them parents if they don’t want to be 


Hitler’s Baby Boomerang 








now the Nazi Baby Policy is back- 
firing. 

For Adolf overlooked one important 
detail. You cannot regiment human 
machinery in the way you can 
organize the productive capacity of a 
nation. In thinking that because he 
could force German laborers to pro- 
duce more tanks, he could force Ger- 
man women to produce more chil- 
dren, Hitler made a serious mistake. 
Now he is reaping a grim harvest for 
sowing the seeds of immorality, licen- 
tiousness, eroticism, the pseudo- 
science of Nazi ideology and forced 
breeding among the German people. 

How has the Nazi population pro- 
gram operated? What steps did Hitler 
take to increase the Reich’s birth- 
rate? What other sinister purpose lay 
behind the great erotic drive he 
launched after he had consolidated 
his Nazi regime? 

Germany’s supreme dictator gave 
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orders to all of his henchmen to put 
his Baby’ Policy into effect with as 


much energy as they were devoting to 
rearmament. This is how the differ- 
ent Nazi leaders tackled the program: 

Joseph Goebbels, Reich Propa- 
ganda Minister, opened a drive for 
what he called “healthy eroticism.” 
He flooded the movies, newspapers, 


magazines, theaters and nightclubs - 


with pictures and in-the-flesh nudes, 


with stories glorifying amorous adven-’ 


tures and illegitimate as well as legiti- 
mate children. He hammered away 
at German senses and instincts, to 
make all girls and women feel that 
child-bearing was the greatest and 
most noble pleasure on earth, and to 
make the men think that the conquest 
of a woman was as glorious as victory 
over an enemy on the field of battle. 

Reich Youth Leader Baldur von 
Schirach inspired his Nazi boys and 
girls with Goebbels’ ideas then placed 
their camps close together to help 
them put these ideas into practice. 

Reich Labor Leader Robert Ley 
crowded the 30 million men and 
women of his “Strength through Joy” 
organization into cruise ships, farm- 
houses and cheap hotels, so that they 
could multiply with the official bles- 
sing of the swastika. 

Reich Minister of the Interior Frick 
passed laws entitling unmarried 
mothers to call themselves “Mrs.” in- 
stead of “Miss,” and providing state 
subsidies for illegitimate children and 
crushing taxes for childless adults. 

‘The former fuehrer of German doc- 
tors, Dr. Wagner (now deceased), 
made birth control illegal in the Reich 
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‘Enea R. Pope has bon in and out 


more countries than a rumor. He took 
his first trip to Europe in 1913; in 1914, 
at the age of four, he watched the 
Germans bombard Paris. He studied in 
ltalian, French and German 

schools, returned to the U.S.A. to study 
at Cornell University. Then he whipped 
back to Europe to be a foreign corres 
pondent, first for Reuters News Agency 
and later for the Chicago Tribune. The 
six years he spent in Hitler Germany 
dence for his bloodcurdling book, 
Munich Playground, and for his ac- 
| count of Brown Shirt methods in this 
month’s Coronet. Mr. Pope is currently 
with the FCC in Washington, moni- 
toring foreign broadcasts. 











and abortion a crime punishable by 
death; at the same time he instituted 
clinics for the cure of sterility and the 


dispensing of aphrodisiacs. 
To encourage child-bearing, the rf 
Fuehrer has become the official god- — 
father of several hundred children 
born to large families in the Reich. 
“‘Der Fuehrer as Godfather” isa head- 
line that appears almost every day. 


Tue motives behind Hitler’s cam- ~ 
paign are two-fold. Obviously he is” 
intent upon populating the world with 
a race of Nordic masters. But there is 
another important reason which few . 
people realize, not even in Germany, ~ 
where they are frankly told to have - 
babies and let the state worry about 
the consequences. This obscure cause 
of nation wide immorality in the Reich 
is an integral part of the Nazi ersatz 
system. It is very simple: 

The Fuehrer cannot afford to give 
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his people enough bread and other 
_ foods to keep them contented. They 
_ have been grumbling for years at 































_ Germany’s material resources have all 
_ gone into war machinery.So Hitler 
has substituted free love. The insidi- 
ous Nazi plan to keep the German 
people quict under the totalitarian 
regime is to make the wares of Venus 
accessible to all as a gift from the 
government that robbed them of all 
other luxuries. To an enslaved people, 
this provides an opportunity to escape 
restraint and find a certain kind of 
happiness. ! 

And the fruits of the Third Reich 
Population Policy are shocking in- 
deed. Fifteen- and 16-year-old girls 
are having babies with the blessing of 
their Hitler Youth leaders. Unwed 
mothers with their illegitimate chil- 
dren have the right to evict married 
but childless couples from apartment 
houses in the Reich. Young women 
are telling midwives that they know 

only the nickname and color of the 
uniform of their baby’s father. Official 
Nazi medical journals call Catholic 
nuns the “parasites of the Reich.” 

Babies at any price! 

Himmler’s SS Guards pool their 
funds to support their comrades’ ille- 
gitimate children. The older a child- 
less Guard is, the more he must con- 
tribute to the pool for his proiific 
fellows. Be 

The following letter from a 16-year- 
old member of the BDM (League of 
_ German Girls) to her mother is typi- 
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cal of the spirit of Nazi youth under 
the influence of Hitler’s baby cam- 
paign: : 

“There are 48 girls in our labor 
camp. Near us is-a boys’ camp. We 
see the boys very often, and mend 
their clothing as well as spend the 
evenings with them. A funny thing: 
of these 48 girls, 35 are pregnant. And, 
still funnier, I’m one of the 35...” 

On the face of it, this is a pretty 
grim indication that young Nazis are 
taking the Population Policy seriously, 
and are losing no time in assuring 
their Fuehrer of a large and Aryan 
post-war generation. 


But Let’s LOOK at the other side of 
the picture. We will find that Hitler’s 
human mass production technique is 
proving itself a two-edged sword. To 
an ever-increasing degree, the very 
intensity of the Nazi baby drive is 
beginning to tell on the population. 

Consider the following scene, which 
I witnessed when I was in Munich. 
It is symbolic of what is happening to 
many premature mothers. 

In the main building of Munich’s 
largest cemetery, the Wordfriedhof, is a 
long arcade with plate-glass windows 
on one side. I was attracted to one of 
these windows by a Guard of Honor 
of young BDM girls standing at at- 
tention in front of one “show case.” 
Behind it, reclining in an open coffin 
surrounded by swastikas and flowers, 
lay a 15-yéar-old member of this BDM 
troop. In each of her arms reposed a 
twin, stillborn infant. The Guard of 
Honor was holding aloft a banner 
with the following inscription: sHE 
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gest older German nahioe 
who survive childbirth are contribu- 
ting to the inferior crop of Nazi war 
babies. Insufficient and poor food, 
plus exhausting work in munition 
factories, in street cars or as mail car- 
riers is sapping the strength of Ger- 
man womanhood and diluting the 
red blood needed for the large num- 
ber of offspring demanded by the 
Fuehrer’s production schedule. 

Indeed, many women in the Reich, 
either as the result of bitter experience 
or through fear of the ever-blacker 
future, are now refusing to have 
children. Despite Gestapo supervision 
of pregnancy cases, they take great 
risks rather than become mothers. In 
1939, German doctors estimated that 
there were 320,000 abortions in the 
Reich. In pre-Hitler days, medical 
journals placed abortion figures be- 
tween 400,000 and 600,000. As the 
horrors of war increase, more and 
more German women are becoming 
disillusioned about the patriotism of 
bearing children for cannon fodder. 
They are not satisfied with the food 
rationed for themselves, to say nothing 
of feeding another mouth. 

Since Hitler has scattered his sol- 
diers over the face of Europe, veneteal 






diseases once more are on the increa 
The shortage of physicians and 
medical supplies, plus more rigorous 
living conditions on the home front, ~ 
are raising the infant mortality rate 
in the Reich. 
In his extravagant drive to harness 
every citizen of the Reich to his war 
machine, Hitler has broken up the 
institution of the family in Germany. ~ 
Thus he has deprived many young. 
adults with healthy instincts of 
incentive to have children. The 
Fuehrer’s improvident haste to create 
a post-war generation of Nordic rulers 
has defeated his own ends. He is leatn-— 
ing that he cannot dictate to nature — 
as he can to his industrial managers — 
and laborers, or to his armed forces. — 
Yes, Hitler’s Baby Policy is back-— 
firing. Eventually it will collapse, per- 
haps to shatter Hitler’s dreams of an 
ever larger, ever more powerful— 
world-dominating—Third Reich! 




































— Suggestions for further reading: 


PEOPLE UNDER HITLER 
by Wallace R. Deuel $3.50 
Harcourt, Brace Company, Inc., New York 
BERLIN DIARY 
by William L. Shirer $3.00 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York 
MUNICH PLAYGROUND 
by Ernest R. Pope $2.75 
G. P. Putnam’ s Sons, New York 
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For Those in Need of Consolation 


Addison: “‘The post of honor is a private’s.” 
Bunyan: “He that is down fears no fall.” 

4 Cardinal O'Connell; “To deal with people as 
if they were perfect is perfect nonsense.” 
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Boery question is an ounce of prevention—once 
you know the correct answer. Keep trying until 
you score 100—and learn a lot about First Aid 


What’s Your Emergency Quotient? 


— in First Aid has grown by 
leaps and bounds, but so has the 
need for it. It is every citizen’s duty to 
learn how to be of assistance in an 
emergency. The following questions 
will not only give you an idea of how 
well equipped you are to cope with 
injuries to yourself or others, but, once 
you have looked up the answers, they 
will increase your ability to give a 
good account of yourself, 

All material in this quiz is based on 


__ the American Red Cross First Aid 


text book. Each question is to be 
marked either true or false. Correct 
answers will be found on page 112. 

An average score is approximately 
64, but that is by no means an ade- 
quate score. Anything short of perfec- 
tion may represent a dangerous gap 
in one’s knowledge when it comes to 
First Aid. The American Red Cross 
offers instruction in this subject for 
both men and women. 


1. Treatment given in First Aid is per- 
manent, and takes the place of a 
physician’s care. 

2. A small wound will not become in- 
fected, but a large one may- 

3. Never wash out a wound with soap 
and water. 

4. When iodine has been applied to a 
wound, application should be re- 
peated at intervals. 

. A bandage should be placed over 
the iodine while it is still wet. 

. Tourniquets may be applied to 
stop bleeding at any part of the 
body. 

7. A tourniquet must be loosened 

every 15 or 20 minutes. 

8. The rust on a nail is what carries 
the tetanus germ. 

9. After being given artificial respira- 
tion the patient must be kept in a 
recumbent position for some time, 

10. A person rescued from drowning 

should be rolled over a barrel to 





“4. A ‘iaite fracture cat become a 
compound fracture if the victim is 
handled improperly. 

12. In case of a burn, iodine must be 
applied at once. 

13. When poison has been taken, give 
the victim a large amount of fluid, 
and induce vomiting. 

14, When a boil develops it is best to 
squeeze it. 

15. Baking soda is a good home 
remedy for colds. 

16. If breathing is obstructed, it is 
best-to blow one nostril at a time, 
holding the other shut, 

17. A bag of hot salt, applied to the 
ear, is a useful remedy for earache. 

18. Breathing in and out of a paper 
bag that fits tightly over the face 
will often stop hiccoughs. 

19. When a child swallows a foreign 
body, such as a coin or pin, give 
him a laxative immediately. 

. Speed is the chief consideration in 
transporting an injured person to 
a hospital. 

. It is sometimes helpful to pour a 
slight amount of water or a stim- 
ulant into the mouth of an uncon- 
scious person. 

. In cases of shock, it is usually best 
to elevate the head with a pillow. 

. In removing a splinter, first ster- 

ilize the needle by passing it 
through a flame. 
Pulling the upper lid out and 
down over the lower lid is often 
helpful when foreign bodies have 
become lodged in the eye. 

25. Avoid all pressure on the nostrils 
in case of nose bleed. 
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continued for some time after the — 


patient has begun to breathe of 
his own accord. be? 

27. In cases of electric shock, use a 
long dry stick to remove a li 
wire from its contact with th 
victim’s body. 

28. A handkerchief tied about the 
nose and mouth is a fair emer= ~ 
gency substitute for a gas mask. 

29. The notion that it is dangerous to 
swim during a thunderstorm is 


merely a superstition. 
- In cases of choking on a fish bone 


or other object, it is injurious to 
slap the individual oa the back, 

. Never use absorbent cotton di- 
rectly over a wound or burn, 

. In case of an accident keep the 
patient lying down; never try to 
make him sit or stand up. 

. Failure to find a pulse in an in- 
jured person is not an indication 
of death. 

. Stimulants are given in case of 
shock, but not if there is severe 
bleeding or head injury. 


. Adhesive tape or court plaster are ~~ 
most effective when used directly 


on a wound. 

. When bandaging, do not cover 
fingers or toes unless it is impos- 
sible to cover injury otherwise. 

. A bandage should be tied very 
loose to prevent gangrene. 

. A wound made by a blunt instru- 
ment is more liable to infection 
than one made by a sharp edge. 

. The stronger the iodine, the better 
the results. 

. A wound that has become in- 
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physician. 

41. In case of a dog bite, shoot the dog 
at once. 
- 42, A -rabid dog should be shot 
_ through the head. 
43. Not all snake bites are poisonous. 
_ 44. Whiskey is a good stimulant in 
case of snake bite. 
45. In severe electric shock the body 

becomes stiff in a few minutes. 

__ This is rigor mortis. 

46. Prone pressure artificial respira- 
















permits germs to enter, and even 

the tiniest break in the skin can 

therefore become infected unless 
properly cleansed. 

3. True. The soap and water, not 
being antiseptic, can carry germs 
into the wound. In First Aid the 
wound should be cleaned first 
with rubbing alcoh@l. A physician, 
in treating the wound, may wash 
it with soap and water, but 
medical treatment and First Aid 
are two different things. 

4. False. Never re-apply iodine. 
Iodine like lightning should never 
strike the same spot twice. 

5. False. Wait until iodine is dry 
before bandaging, or blistering 
may result. 

6. False. Tourniquets may only be 
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tion must be given even while an 

47. In case of a broken limb, if you 
must move the patient before the 
doctor’s arrival, apply splints to 
the limb first. 

48. If an accident results in a broken 
neck or back, rush the victim to a 
hospital. 

49. First Aid for a sprain consists of 
hot applications to the injury. 

50. Heat and gentle massage are good 

treatments for a strain. 






2. 2.2 
Answers to Questions 
1, False. First Aid is the immediate applied to upper arms or thighs to 
temporary treatment given before check arterial bleeding from those ~ 
the services of a physician can be limbs. 
obtained. 7. True. If circulation is cut off for 
2. False. Any opening in the skin too long a period the part will die 


and become gangrenous. 

8. False. The tetanus germ grows in 
and is carried by horses. Any nail 
or object that may have come in 
contact with horses or manure 
may, therefore, carry the germ. 
But the rust has nothing to do 
with it. 

9. True. If the patient is permitted 
to get up and walk as soon as he 
can breathe again, he may experi- 
ence sudden heart failure. 

10. False. The prone pressure method 
of artificial respiration is the only 
one recommended. 

11, True. In a compound fracture the 
bone is not only broken, but there 
is a puncture in the skin. This 

puncture can result from improper 

handling of a simple fracture; 
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lying down and warm until a 
doctor comes. Do not move or 
touch him. 

. False. Never use iodine on a burn. 
Warm water and baking soda or 
epsom salts are a good home 
remedy. : 

. True. This must be done immedi- 
ately, and then the antidote, 
which would not be effective 
otherwise, can be given. 

. False. Never squeeze a boil. Hot 
salt solutions may be applied, but 
only a doctor should open boils. 

. True. A rounded teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda or baking 
soda every two hours for about 
three doses is often helpful. 

. False. This practice sometimes 
causes the spread of infection and 
is to be avoided. 

7. True. The pain can often be re- 

lieved in this way, as well as 

through the use of other types of 
hot or cold compresses. 

. True. It is the accumulation of 
carbon dioxide that does the trick. 

. False. This treatment may be 
highly injurious; call a physician 
at once. 

. False. Care in hielo: to avoid 
shock and the aggravation of in- 
juries, is much more important 
than speed. 

. False. The liquid may enter the 
windpipe and strangle the patient. 

. False. This hinders the circulation 

of blood to the head and aggra- 

vates the condition of shock. 


23. True. Also sterilize the skin of the 


affected area*with iodine. 
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24, True. This gives the tears a t 


25. 


gether for four or five minw 
while the patient breathes throu 


assisted by artificial respiration 
unless it stops again. 


. True. The victim’s body is itself a 


conductor of electricity and direct — 
contact with’ it may also make the 
rescuer a victim of the accident, 


. False.*This measure does not stop 


the gas at all; it simply filters off 
the irritating fumes in smoke. 


. False. There is considerabledanger — 


from electrocution due to-light- “4 
ning. 


. False. A sharp slap between the 


shoulder blades will often dislodge 
the object. 


. True. Cotton has a tendency to . 


stick and will be difficult to re- 
move. Use a sterile gauze com- 
press. 


. True. If you can do nothing else 


for him, at least no further harm 
will be done if he is kept prone, 


. True. Sometimes due to shock or 


the nature of the injury, the pulse 
is imperceptible, but the patient 
may be very much alive, 


. True. A stimulant can do con- 


siderable damage in those cases. 


. False. Never use those or similar 


preparations directly on a wound. 
Use with a gauze compress. ~ 


. True. Appearance of fingers or 


toes will tell you if the bandage is 
too tight, in which case they will 
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_. be swollen or bluish. 

37. False. A loose bandage will slip 
and expose the wound. It should 
be firm, though not so tight that 
circulation will be cut off. 

38. True. Bleeding is less severe in a 
laceration than in a sharp cut, and 
therefore the germs are not as 
likely to be flushed out. 

39, False. For First Aid, 2 per cent 
iodine is strong enough, and care 
should be taken with old iodine 
that evaporation hasn’t made it 
too strong. 

40. True. This is a serious matter, and 
a physician must be called at once. 
If he can’t come for some hours, 
applications of hot salt solution 
will do as a temporary measure. 

41. False. Shut the dog up securely to 
ascertain if he develops rabies, and 
observe him for ten days. 

‘42. False. If he must be shot, save the 
head for examination for rabies by 
the physician. 

43. True. Coral snakes and pit-vipers 
are the only poisonous breeds in 
the United States. Their bites 
leave two small punctured wounds 
as opposed to the non-poisonous 
horseshoe shaped row of tooth 
marks or scratches. 

44, False. That isa baseless supersti- 


aid 


thon, Whiajsly te-e-depuatinshy anid 


not a stimulant, anyhow. 
. False. The rigidity is due to the 


action of the electricity and arti- 
ficial respiration must be main- 
tained in spite of it. - 


. True. An inhalator merely admin- 


isters carbon dioxide and oxygen, 
but if the patient is unable to 
breathe, artificial respiration must 
be used in conjunction with the 
inhalator. 


. True. This will prevent further 


damage to blood vessels, muscles 
and nerves from the movement of 
the broken bone when patient is 
transported. 


. False. The less a victim of this 


type of injury is. handled by un- 
skilled persons, the better his 
chance of complete recovery. He 
should be kept lying down, and 
his head must not be lifted at all. 


. False. Cold compresses or an ice 


bag on the injured part will keep 
the swelling down. Also, the part 
should be elevated until the arrival 
of a physician. 


. True. A strain is due to severe ex- 


ertion, so the injured muscle 
should be rested, and heat will 
relieve the pain, while rubbing 
will loosen up the strained muscle. 


Not in the Dictionary 


Thomas Wolfe: “Time is a fable and a mystery.” 
Dryden: “Peace itself is war in masquerade.” 
Proverb: “Habit is overcome by: habit.”” 
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Your Other Life 


These well-authenticated tales from the world 


GE Tice etait tes rom the wr 


of dreams raise the question, “Which is reality?” 


eee During the terrible days of 
1916 on the Eastern front, a Russian 
contingent under command of Colonel 
George V. Cherny captured a small 
Austrian town. Reconnaissance units 
reported that the Germans had re- 
treated some 70 miles. In apparently 
no immediate danger, the Russians 
were set up at an inn and the officers 
soon went to bed. 

In his dreams, Colonel Cherny was 
accosted by a misty white figure, who 
warned him that the Germans would 
attack in the morning. It also said that 
Colonel Cherny himself would be 
seriously wounded and taken to a 
certain hospital. The vision even 
pointed out the room and the bed 
where he would be placed. 

Upon awakening at two in the 
morning, Colonel Cherny decided to 
investigate. Following the streets he 
had seen in his dream, he found the 
hospital. He was shown the only bed 
which remained vacant. Jt was the 
same bed he had seen in his dream, in the 
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same room. Thoroughly aroused, he re- 
turned to headquarters, awakened the 
staff and ordered a withdrawal of the 
troops. 

In the morning German artillery 
pounded hell out of the town and, one 
hour later, an overwhelming force 
attacked. But they found no Russians. 


ee ee At first Miss Madge Rumsey 
of Port Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
thought her nightmare was the prod- 
uct of indigestion. She had dreamed 
that her sister, Kay Billingsley, was 
wading out into the sea. The scene 
was a bathing ground near Kay’s 
home. Suddenly the girl began to 
struggle in the water, calling upon her 
sister for help. 

For some moments after the dream, 
Miss Rumsey struggled to fight off the 
impression of impending tragedy. 
Then she made a decision: she dressed 
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and caught the midnight train for the 
town in which her sister lived. She 
arrived in the forenoon and, without 
stopping at cither Miss Billingsley’s 
office or home, went directly to the 
spot on the seashore she had seen in 
her dream. : 

There was a thrashing figure far out 
in the water. Miss Rumsey ripped off 
her skirt and shoes and plunged in. 
Followed by a lifeguard, she swam to 
‘the spot where her half-drowned sister 
was struggling to stay afloat. 

After the girl was brought ashore 
and revived, she declared that she 
had decided to attempt suicide. When 
she was too far out to return, she had 
regretted her act, but had given up 
hope of rescue. 

e « e One of the great psycholo- 
gists of old Vienna, Dr. Ignaz Jesowers, 
made a hobby of collecting strange 
dreams. The following story ranks as 
one of the weirdest in his collection. 

One rain-streaked night the police 
pulled a dying man out of an Amster- 
dam canal. He was bound hand and 
foot and had obviously suffered a 
severe beating; he died without re- 
gaining consciousness. Later he was 
identified as a watchmaker of Locle, 
Switzerland. 

Among the man’s personal papers 
was a record of a dream which had 
come to him four times during the 
previous five weeks. In the dream he 
was accosted by an acquaintance 
whom he distrusted. There was an 
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altercation concerning a sum of money 
which the acquaintance owed him. 
The watchmaker threatened immedi- 
ate collection. 

At this juncture the acquaintance 

walked away. The watchmaker turned 
and was immediately struck on the 
back of the head. In each of his dreams 
he saw his unconscious body trussed up and 
tossed into a canal, 
e @ « A Mr. Greenlee, employed 
in 1899 on the ranch of a farmer 
named Hopp near Chambersberg, 
Missouri, dreamed three times that a 
small rattlesnake, coiled beneath a 
peculiarly shaped bush, had bitten 
him fatally just above the ankle. 

Greenlee decided to take proper 
precautions. First he bought a pair of 
heavy boots; next he cut down all the 
bushes near the ranch house. How- 
ever, after several months had passed 
and no snake appeared, Greenlee 
began to find his boots distinctly un- 
comfortable. Finally, declaring the 
whole thing silly, he discarded his new 
footwear. 

A week later he was bitten on the 
ankle by a snake coiled beneath a 
small bush which had escaped his 
chopping campaign. Before medical 
aid could arrive, he was dead. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “‘Your 
Other Life.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Although cannot be returned, all coa- 
tributions will be given careful consideration. 
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we IN TOWN, Amil was the big 
one of the Bunce twins; out here, 
Dan was the larger. 

Back in town, printed laws and 
public opinion and regard for estab- 
lished order served to bolster. physical 
shortcomings. But town was far away, 
hours by foot over this height of land 
and two days by canoe with 20-odd 
miles by automobile after the clearing 
was gained. 

So Amil, whose strength and stat- 
ure were relatively meager, lay be- 
hind a clump of ground hemlock, 
rifle ready, and waited for his brother 
to make a fire and move away from 
his own .22 high power, leaning so 
handily against a boulder. 

At last, fire going, the huge man 
took his tea pail and stepped to the 
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between his position and the weapon. 
Then Amil rose. 

“Put up your hands, Dan.” He 
spoke quietly enough, but the gray 
eyes looking over the sights had a 
glint almost as bright as that made 
by the level rays of the sun on the 
badge pinned to his sweat starched 
shirt. 

The pail clattered; Dan’s pac soles 
ground on the rock as he braced him- 
self. Then, gaze locking with Amil’s, 
he slowly raised his hands. ““You come 
fast,” he said flatly. 

“Fast,” admitted the sheriff. “Lie 
down. On your face.” 

Carefully, now, never loosening his 
hold on his rifle, Amil bound the 
fugitive. With one hand, he removed 
his own belt, made of it a noose and 
jerked it tight over Dan’s feet. Then 
he fastened one end of Dan’s track 
line, strung it out across the ledge and 
ordered his prisoner to roll himself 
slowly over the light rope. Finally, 
he drew the line hard, pinning Dan’s 
great arms at the elbows. 

Only then did Amil put down the 
rifle. He took handcuffs from a hip 
pocket, snapped them over Dan’s 
wrists and released the other bonds. 
“Now, we'll eat,” he said. 
Without more words, he set the tea 
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edge of the lake, putting three rods 





to boil and threw into a pan the 
breasts of partridge Dan had shot. 
They had never had a great deal to 
say to each other, anyhow; always, 
since childhood, there had been a 
barrier. 

Men, now, approaching thirty, that 
barrier was high. Amil had taken a 
place in the good opinion of the coun- 
ty early; Dan had been just a surly 
fellow whom no one knew well or 
counted on. 

Amil had been sheriff for three 
years, and men said he could have 
the job as long as he wanted it. They 
said he was so straight he leaned 
backward; that he’d arrest his own 
wife if the prosecutor handed him a 
warrant and never bat an eye. 

Dan, though. Dan never settled 
down and married or gave evidence 
of being much. He trapped, lived 
alone, had little contact with his kind 
except when he drank and got into 
fights. And it was generally thought 
that his aloofness covered something 
downright dangerous. Monday, for 
instance, Amil gave up trying to raise 
a competent posse and came on alone, 
time being all important when a man 
is fleeing a murder charge. 

Somewhere behind was his deputy 
with help; perhaps a long way behind 
because no one in town could read a 
sign so surely as he. They would put- 
ter along, arguing, perhaps back- 
tracking and not know anything for 


“He shot at me three times.” 














certain until they found his broken 
willows at the river end of the faint 
trail he had taken this noon. 


Arrer THEY had eaten, he said: 
“You’re caught up with, Dan.” 

Dan’s eyes shifted. For a time he 
appeared to be in self-debate. “Blair 
begun it,” he stated finally. “ "Twas 
him or me.” Amil’s eyes narrowed, as 
he tried to gauge the truth in this. 

“Nobody’ll believe it,” Dan said 
as though divining that skepticism. 
“But it’s so.” 

“So?” encouragingly. . 

“Blair was no good, but he made 
good hooch. Supplied me. Even after 
he’d made me trouble. Supplied young 
Tegan, too. Only moonshiner in th’ 
country who’d sell Tegan. Tegan beat 
his wife reg’lar ’nd let his kids go 
ragged. I arg’ed with Blair but he 
wouldn’t quit. 

“Saturday, I stopped at Tegan’s to 
fill my radiator ’nd saw she’d been 
beat up again. Sunday I goes to Blair 
*nd buys a gallon. Told him lessen 
he quit sellin’ Tegan I’d take it to 
you ’nd swear out a complaint. We 
talked some, quite hot. Then he un- 
limbered. Shot three times afore I got 
to my flivver where my gun was. I 
tripped as I grabbed it ’nd he was 
takin’ a rest ag’in’ th’ door. So I 





drilled him. Figured to git his arm 
but had to shoot layin’ on my side. 
Kind of sorry it got his heart.” 

He looked at the spruce tips against 
the sunset and his eyes were hungry. 
That was why he was sorry: for the 
things he would miss. 

Amil weighed this story and said: 

“Tf that’s true, you’ve had hard 
luck,” thinking of how much time a 
jury would give Dan’s unsupported 
word. “Too bad, from your side, you 
stopped. If you’d got across this lake 
you’d made your getaway.” 

“Terrible hungry,” Dan explained; 
‘A chore, packin’ up this trail. Yeah; 
could I’ve stood my belly ‘nother 
hour you’d never got me. I’d figured 
for three-four years to follow the fur 
yonder. Good country to hide in.” 

Good for other things, too, evi- 
dently. He lifted his bound hands to 
rub his chin, staring northward, and 
tone and look betrayed a hunger more 
gnawing than that which had occa- 
sioned his capture. . 

“Fat chance with a jury,” he mut- 
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tered. “Even you don’t believe me.” 

“Man shot down in his own door. 
It’s not easy to explain.” 

“Tt ain’t, for sure. When do we 
sleep? I’ve come hard.” 

That was the Bunce way, all right: 
covering what he felt. It gave Amil a 
prickle of pride and he lay awake 
long in the blanket. It was not the 
thunder, sharp but failing to provoke 
rain, which kept his faculties alert, 
either. Dan’s story sounded straight 
enough, but any man so close to 
prison could lie convincingly. 

Anyhow, true or false, the boy was 
cornered. He and Blair had had trou- 
ble. The moonshiner, who had fought 
with Dan over a year ago, had sought 
retaliation by telling the game warden 
the trapper had illegal fur. At the 
trial Dan contended in his surly way 
that the evidence they found had 
been planted. He also said that who- 
ever framed him would regret it and 
looked hard at Blair. 

There was motive enough; and this 
story about interfering for the sake 
of a worn woman and her children 
would not be convincing at all. 

Furthermore, even the sheriff was 
not convinced. Could he feel that Dan 
told complete truth he would rest 
better. Not, of course, that he could 
do anything now. ‘Taking Dan back 
was a matter of course, involving risk 
of his own life, if necessary. But with 
Dan in jail—and believing him inno- 
cent—Amil could set about doing 
whatever might be done for his de- 
fense though that, it appeared, would 
be little enough. 

He sighed. Too bad Dan was as he 
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was. All down the line the Bunce 
word had been like minted coin in 
the country. The first of the line was 
a fur trader, and respected; his son, a 
logger and equally respected. Here, 
the third generation, were the twins, 
one true to type and the other some- 
thing else again. When a man holes 
up and has no traffic with others, it’s 
hard to tell what he is wound on. 
Not that such a way of living wasn’t 
all right; it was just that Dan had 
never shown that he was a Bunce. 


As THE SHERIFF dressed freshly 
caught trout in faint dawn, his prisoner 
said: “So you don’t figure I was 
givin’ it straight.” 

Amil wiped his knife. Then: 

“Don’t figure much about you, 
Dan. I’ve wondered some.” 

He tilted the pan to spread its hot 
grease, squatting on his heels. “It 
don’t please a man much, taking his 
kin in for murder.” 

Dan grinned. “But that’s your job.” 
His voice had no mirth. 

“My job.” He waved smoke out of 
his face. “Sorry.” 

“Yeah. Us Bunces—” Amil glanced 
sharply at him—‘us Bunces, we’ve 
allus paid for what we’ve broke, but 
when we didn’t do th’ damage . . .” 
He spat resolutely. “Hell, we’ve never 
squawked, either.” 

““You’re the only one of us who’s 
been hard to figure,” Amil said, toss- 
ing out tea grounds. “If you’d been 
different, why—this might’ve been 
different.” 

The other sniffed. “Better ’ve saved 
my breath.” His mouth twitched as if 
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“Go ahead. I walk behind.” 


with the beginnings of a sardonic 
smile. “When do we start?” 

“Now. We’ll cache your stuff and 
ought to make it to my canoe before 
noon. Mostly down hill ’nd we’ll be 
light.” 

When the caching was done, even 
to stuffing greased rags into muzzle 
and breech of Dan’s rifle so it would 
not spoil before it could be sent for, 
y he picked up his own gun and said: 

“Go ahead. I walk behind.” 

Dan hesitated just a moment, look- 
ing across the lake. Blue, the distance 
was, and huge the expanse of coun- 
try. He shut his lips. 

“Had I a fair chance, now, you’d 
never take me in.” 

“I’m figurin’ that, all the time.” 

They started then, sheriff carrying 
his weapon loosely, Dan leading over 
a trail so faint that only a woodsman 


Amil would have had trouble follow- 
ing an unburdened man yesterday. 
Dan’s canoe, borne on his great shoul- 
ders, had left plenty of sign, though. 

After the sun rose they commenced 
to smell smoke. Probably lightning 
had set fire to a stub; the day was 
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could detect it. Good trailer as he was, 







warming, wind mounting; fire would 
run fast. Amil was a trifle uneasy. 

They halted at a spring and Dan 
lay down to drink. He ducked his 
face and wiped it on his sleeves awk- 
wardly. 

“This going makes a man sweat, 
even when he’s got hands,” Amil said. 
“If I gave you your hands, now, 
would you give me your word not to. 
try anything funny?” 

Dan considered. “No. A chance ’d 
be too temptin’, with what’s behind 
us ’nd what’s—ahead of me.” 

“Go on, then.” Amil cleared his 
throat sharply. That had been spoken 
like a Bunce for certain! 

An hour later Amil coughed from 
the thickening smoke. 

“Coming our way,” he said. 

“Yeah,” agreed Dan. “Fast, too.” 
They stopped. “In the tops! Hear it?” 

Amil made out the distant, woosh- 
ing, wailing sound. The wind was 
suddenly hotter on his cheek. Fire 
was coming through the timber to- 
ward them, on how wide a front one 
could only guess. He swallowed drily. 
He had been so intent on the several 
personal problems involved in this 
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arrest that he had relaxed his woods- 
man’s regard for safety. 

“Not so bad for me,” said Dan, 
“but for you, now... ” 

“We got to get out of here!” 

“Where?” . 

“Back, I’d say. A good bet?” 

Dan thought so, so they went back, 
walking rapidly, Amil panting. He 
was not so good a man on the trail as 
his brother, even when Dan was han- 
dicapped by his cuffed hands. 

Smoke swirled about, stung their 
eyes, irritated laboring lungs. Amil 
coughed frequently and his breath 
came with difficulty. Thrice he 
thought they had left the trail and 
were wandering, lost, but each time 
found that Dan was leading him in 
the way they had come. A woodsman! 
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And he knew this untracked country 
like a woman knows her pantry! 
**There she is!” That was Dan, 
jerking his head to indicate flame. A 
brand, thrown ahead of the main fire 
front, had ignited duff, forming an 
island of fire in their way which must 
be detoured. “‘Damn! Got to get past, 
somehow!” He bent his head low, 
hunching a shoulder for protection. 


Amit KEPT close, but he did not 
hunch a shoulder—he had a prisoner 
to watch. The intensity of the fire, 
licking into a dead tree not a dozen 
feet away, blistered his cheek. He 
gasped, partly from pain, partly from 
exertion, and hell poured down his 
throat. 

They got past that hot spot, but 
Amil was gagging; his heart ham- 
mered, That one gulp of hot air had 
done more than days of labored travel 
in mere smoke would have done. His 
knees shook, and he choked out a 
command to halt. 

**All in?” Dan asked, a bit sharply. 
Amil shook his head. “Are too! C’n 
tell’? Dan cocked his head to listen 
again and put, by necessity of the 
shackles, both hands under his broth- 
er’s one elbow to support him. “Come 
along. Beaver pond to the left.” He 
coughed himself. ‘‘I’ll help. She’s 
comin’ fast!” 

Coming fast! That wailing, ripping 
sound of flame gushing through tree 
tops was almost upon them. 

Amil, his throat and lungs swollen 
almost to uselessness by that breath 


s* of broiling air, tried to go along with 
Dan in his scramble through the 
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brush. But his feet became dead 
weights; a curtain, which was neither 
smoke nor sweat, formed before his 
vision. He came to a stop, bracing 
himself with an effort. 

“Can’t make,” he managed to gasp. 
He dropped his rifle butt and leaned 
on the barrel. “Can’t make it... ” 
He fumbled for his watch. “Got no 
right... burn you. . . All a man 
gets... this state . . . for murder 

oo OM a 

He got his watch out, finally, and 
pried the back-open. A’ small key 
spilled into his palm. Shakily, he set 
it in the handcuff locks. 

“There!” he panted as the shackles 
opened. “Take care . .. yourself.” 

Big Dan caught him as he wilted. 
Amil had a strange sense of floating. 
A small part of his consciousness kept 
alive and he used it to retain a clutch 
on his gun. The progress he made 
seemed smooth and rhythmic to him 
but, in reality, Dan floundered and 
lunged with his burden, banging 


against trees and rocks. The fire licked - 


along the ground toward his heels; 
back yonder only a few rods he could 
hear snarling crackles as it climbed 
into the spruce branches. 


CHILL oF THE beaver pond revived 
the sheriff. He came back to himself 
slowly, waist deep in silt, with water 
to his shoulders. His head was be- 
neath overhanging alders and Dan 
was dashing water over the foliage 
while he gave Amil support with the 
other hand. The muzzle of the rifle 
was held high, instinctively. 

The heat beat upon them as though 
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a thousand blow torches had been 
turned their way at close range. The 
sounds of the fire leaping the gap in 
the spruce forest made by the pond 
went straight through reason and 
touched primitive fears and impulses 
in them, 

Dan tried to yell something, but 
the heat shriveled his words. He kept 
his arm around Amil’s body and 
when the torture was unbearable 
pulled him beneath the surface, let 
him up, drew him down again... 

“All right?” he finally asked. 

“Right,” in a whisper. 

The worst was over. Amil, a mea- 
sure of strength returning, moved 
closer to the dam, put one hand on it 
and lifted his gun clear of the water. 

“Cold,” he said. “Get up,” gestur- 
ing with the weapon. 

Dan moved slowly, clambered up 
on the rough structure and sat down, 
legs in the water. Amil followed, tak- 
ing a position a dozen feet away, rifle 
across his lap. 

Settled, the sheriff reached into a 
hip pocket for his handkerchief. He 
touched cold metal and drew out the 
handcuffs, looking at Dan sharply. 

“Why didn’t you throw ’em away?” 
he asked. 

The other’s face darkened. “Ought 
to ’ve,” he muttered. “Excited. Over- 
looked a bet.” 

Amil tossed the cuffs toward him. 
“Put ’em on,” he said. 

Dan picked the manacles up, 
seemed to test their weight. 

“If I don’t, what?” 
“Pll find a way.” 
After a moment Dan slipped the 
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cuffs on and clicked the ratchets home. 

**Better,’’ growled Amil. Then, 
“Why didn’t you leave me yonder?” 

Dan spit. “Hell, you got a family.” 

Amil grunted disbelief. 

“You get a murder saddled onto 
yourself because of one family; you 
toss away your chance to get where 
you can’t be found and where you’d 
be like a pig in clover because of mine. 
Family, the devil!” Pause. “Dan, 
what'll a Bunce do now? You give me 
my life.” 

“Bunce? Oh! What you’ve allus 
done. What you’ve got to do. Bunces 
allus have, ain’t they?” 

They sat there a long time, Amil’s 
fingers caressing the rifle butt, his 
mind swirling with the puzzle. Rain 
came, a driving shower, which 
quenched flame and thinned the 
smoke. Then, with no speech but 
comment on this, they went on down 
the trail. 

It was almost sun-down when they 
reached the river. Well, Amil thought, 
he had two more hours of daylight, 
anyhow. His deputy and help cer- 
tainly would not have passed these 
willows he had broken yesterday to 
show where he had hit across country. 
They must be below. He would start 
down, now, and hope to meet them 
before dark. Dan was no prisoner to 
be alone with! 

He brought his pack-sack from 
where he had hidden it and went back 
after the canoe. He was still a trifle 
groggy from smoke and the hot air he 
had inhaled, but his thoughts had 
ceased to swirl. 

He knew almost all there was to 
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know about Dan Bunce, now. Dan 
had refused to accept liberty at the 
cost of another’s life, even at the risk 
of it. Nor would. he ask a favor in 
exchange for the performance of such 
a human obligation, though most in 
his fix would demand it. A man like 
that would not be lying about what 
had happened at the moonshiner’s 
shack, would he? Not much! 

But, how could others be convinced 
as he was convinced? And, particu- 
larly, a jury? It was all day with 
Dan, or would be, as soon as he met 
up with his posse. People didn’t like 
Dan and they would listen to the 
story of what Dan had done today 
skeptically, knowing that even the 
best of men will stretch truth for their 
own blood. . . . Tough! 

He looked at his brother, sitting 
there on a rock, hampered hands on 
his knees. The man had no interest in 
this preparation for travel. He was 
listening to the tumble of the river as 
a man will who listens for the last 
time to a deeply loved voice. He 
would have been contented in the 
north country, even with an air-tight 
murder charge held against him down 
here, Amil knew. 


““We’LL START DOWN,” Amil said, 
the words like weights in his throat. 
“It'll be uncomfortable sitting down 
in the canoe in those cuffs. Do I get 
your word?” 

Dan shook his head. “‘Wisht I could 
but I can’t. You’d ought to know.” 

Amil twitched the gun barrel grim- 
ly: “All right. Sit in the bow.” 

Dan got up slowly and, with a last 
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look around, raised a foot to the 
canoe’s rail, 

**Ain’t you goin’ to take your pole?” 
he asked, glancing at the cedars. 

Amil turned his head. Just part 
way—then caught himself, knew he 
had been duped; but he did not know 
it soon enough. The heavy ring of a 
handcuff caught him right on the 
point of the jaw. And into that swing- 
ing, upward drive of his two hands, 
Dan had put all his strength, from 
the soles of his big feet to the hairy, 
weathered wrists. 

Bells clanged in Amil’s head and 


heavy boomings filled the universe. | 


He was in a pool of darkness that re- 
verberated with a vast pulsing which, 
after a vague span of time, he recog- 
nized as the surge of blood in his own 
arteries... 

Later, he shoved himself up on an 
elbow with a groan. His jaw ached 
sharply; his chin was smeared with 
thickening blood. On the sand beside 
him was his rifle; next to it his watch, 


case open. His feet, he observed, were 
sock clad only. Dan had taken no 
chances of being followed. His canoe 
had been dragged out on the sand, 
rolled over and a great hole smashed 
in the bottom. 

He lay back, head spinning. Finally 
the sound of voices pierced his con- 
sciousness. Then hands were bathing 
his face in water. At last Amil made 
them out: his deputy, the cruiser, the 
walking boss from the lumber com- 
pany, a garage owner. 

“It couldn’t ’ve been so long ago!” 
the deputy was saying between curses. 
“That blood ain’t so dry. God, what 
a wallop it must ’ve been! Amil, don’t 
you know us? Amil, can’t you tell us 
what happened?” 

Yes, he could, after a manner. He 
fought to tell them because stars were 
pricking out and heavy shadows lay 
on the land. He told it haltingly but 
without confusion. 

“That way,” he ended. “He must 
*ve gone the way we come. You c’n 





pick up his tracks in this sand .. . ” 

His deputy swept the bank with his 
flashlight. 

“For sure!” he muttered. “Here’s 
where he swung on you, plain ’s day! 
Here he went! Come on!” he cried. 
“He can’t be so far!” 

Amil, his head clearing, could hear 
them flounder slowly up the trail and 
stop and argue and swear. He rolled 
to the water’s edge and drank and 
bathed his face. When they came 
back, he was propped against a rock. 

“We thought you was dead for 
sure!” the cruiser exclaimed, looking 
down at him. “We’d looked for sign 
all day, stoppin’ along. It got so dark 
we had to camp and just happened 
to see your canoe. Thank your stars, 
Amil, he didn’t finish you with your 
own rifle!” 

“We're up against it until daylight,” 
the deputy said glumly. “It’s strange 
country to all of us but you, Amil, ’nd 
you can’t trail. Nobody can find sign 
worth a damn ‘fore morning.” 

The sheriff drew a long and—oddly 
—a contented breath. 

“By daylight,” he said, “he’ll be so 
far yonder!” They took this in the 


silence of the defeated. “He knows 
this country. He traveled it today in 
smoke so thick you couldn’t see your 
hand. Dark means nothing to him. 
He’s got an outfit and he’ll go fast and 
far.” 

No one spoke for an interval. A 
great owl whooped. 

“Too bad,” said the garage man. 
“You done your damnedest, Amil. 
And you're right about his goin’ fast 
and far. A good man in the woods, 
Dan is.” 

“Yes,” agreed Amil. “Damned good 
man. Anywhere. He’s all Bunce!” 





Harold Titus, who has been writing 
stories for ars, is as much at 
home in the gan forests as at his 
desk—but if you've read A Man’s Meas- 
ure, wherein the woods play as big a part 
as the Bunce twins themselves, you've 
probably guessed that already. His major 
vice, he says, is — but in his 
leisure time you'd be just as likely to 
Jind him in the woods with a gun. What's 
more, he is a member of the Michigan 
State Conservation Commission. Titus was 
born in Traverse City 54 years ago. After 
three years at the University of Michigan, 
he became a newspaper man, returned to 
his home town when his health broke. 
He’s married, has two children. 
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Fans Fare Badly 


NEWSPAPERS of Wilson, North Carolina, told their readers 

there would be “no fanfare” at the formal opening of the new 

baseball park, the item made trouble for A. W. Fleming, president 
of the baseball club. “Please explain,” he urged the editors, “that — 

the phrase ‘no fanfare’ does not mean there will be no admittance 


charge for the game.” 


—Zeta RorHscHiLp 
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Young Man of Caracas 


" SPF Att coors back to 1874, six years 
before I was born. Judge Thomas 
Russell, Collector of the Port of Bos- 
On, Was requested by General Ulysses 
"S. Grant, President of the United 
States, to accept the post of United 
| States Minister to Venezuela. Ac- 
Cordingly, my grandfather, Judge 
Russell, with his wife and three 
daughters, took a steamer for a land 
That was essentially Spanish, un- 
touched by modern progress, -utterly 
different from the air that they had 
“breathed in Massachusetts. 
Though the Russell sisters, par- 
Wieularly Nelly, were delighted with 
' the exotic milieu into which they had 
been pitchforked, they remained stub- 
bornly loyal to the free-and-easy cus- 
‘toms of Massachusetts. At home they 
Thad been in the habit of harnessing 
@ horse to a carriage and driving 
‘alone for miles through the Plymouth 
Woods. They could see no reason 


for not acting the same way in Vene- 
zuela, though that abode of Spanish 
tradition had never allowed its young 
ladies to do anything so shocking. 
But Minnie and Nelly and Dora got 
hold of a carriage of sorts, had a 
horse placed between the shafts, and 
started off on a career of convention- 
shattering driving that is talked about 
in Caracas to this day. 

One day the horse snorted, stuck 
its tail straight in the air, and ran 
away. The careening horse, with the 
carriage and the three girls from 
Massachusetts, hove in sight outside 
the portal of the San Pablo barracks. 
There the Venezuelan artillery had 
its quarters. At the front window, its 
commander was seated, young Gen- 
eral Alejandro Ybarra. He was a 
dashing young veteran of many fights 
and a favorite of Dictator Guzman 
Blanco. The instant he saw the car- 
riage of the Americanitas approach- 
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he shouted to an orderly in the 
ionaas to stop the runaway. 

The orderly ran. out, but Nelly 
Russell was too quick for him. With 
her brown hair flying and her brown 
eyes flashing from the thrill of the 
thing, she had jumped from the car- 
riage, without the slightest tremor of 
fright, scampered to the horse’s head, 
seized the bit, and thrown the pant- 
ing animal back on its haunches. Such 
a stunt was nothing to her. 

But young General Alejandro 
Ybarra had never, in all his life, seen 
a young lady act like that. It just 
wasn’t done in his Caracas. It simply 
took the young warrior’s breath away. 
It stunned him. “Shocking!” said one 
or two of the officers around him. 
For a moment he was _ specchless. 
Then, turning to the others, he said 
“IT am going to marry that girl!” 

Everything was going beautifully 
with love’s young dream when, with 
appalling suddenness, international 
politics lifted its head and threw a 
bomb at the romance of Alejandro 
Ybarra and Nelly Russell. ‘ 

As usual with revolutions in the 
South America of those disorderly 
days, the one that had landed An- 
tonio Guzman Blanco in the presi- 
dency of Venezuela had caused fin- 
ancial loss to a number of foreigners, 
who forthwith bellowed loudly to their 
governments for redress. Included in 
They promptly put in claims for large 
numbers of dollars. 

These claims were among the head- 
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aches besetting Thomas Russell 

United States Minister to Venezuela. 
They had been dragging along 
throughout his tenure of office in 


Caracas. Finally, the State Depart — 
ment at Washington urged upon him 
the advisability of prompt action. 

Thomas Russell was nobody’s fool 
Behind all the gaiety and courtesy of 
Caracas he knew perfectly well that 
political corruption lurked. 

So he decided to tell the govern- 
ment at Washington exactly what he 
was up against. He wrote a con- 
fidential dispatch to the State De- 
partment. It called a spade a spade. 
Unfortunately, the contents of the 
dispatch were made public. That 
ended the career of Thomas Russell 
as the representative of his country 
in Venezuela. The Guzman Blanco 
government, extremely hot under the 
collar, requested him to leave Vene- 
zuela without delay. 

Judge Russell informed his pros- 
pective son-in-law Alejandro Ybarra, 
of what had happened. The young 
man rushed around to the dictator 


and protested stormily, but the dic- — 


tator told General Ybarra to choose 
between the service and his engage- 
ment, adding that, if he did not 
break the engagement, he would lose 
his pay for seven years, $15,000, 
which was already counted out and 
ready for him. 

General Ybarra answered: “You, 
as a man of honor, cannot doubt 
what a man of honor will do. I 
resign my commission and ask a 
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" passport to leave this country.” 

~It required some strategy to get 
away, but he succeeded in reaching 
St. Thomas. Otherwise, he would 
have been put in prison. In St. 
Thomas, Nelly Russell and General 
Ybarra were quietly married. 

After their honeymoon, the bride 
and bridegroom went to Boston where 
young Alejandro got his first taste 
of the United States. 

Meanwhile, in Venezuela, Dictator 
Guzman Blanco continued to reign. 
But from time to time, he would 
make long stays in~Paris while a 
pinch-hitter kept his presidential seat 
warm in Caracas and obediently 
honored the absentee’s staggering 
drafts on the nation’s cash on hand. 
Now and again this pretty scheme 
struck a snag. The pinch-hitter would 
be pushed out of the way by Guz- 
man’s foes, or he would develop 
ideas of personal aggrandizement and 
refuse to cash drafts from Paris. 

When young Alejandro Ybarra, 
heroically trying to establish a modus 
Vivendi with Massachusetts cooking 
and cold, heard of the first flurry be- 
tween the dictator and one of the 
latter’s pinch-hitters, he leaped 
_ aboard a steamer bound for Vene- 
' guela in order to offer his sword to 
the anti-Guzman cause. That was at 
the end of the 1870's. But his stay in 
Caracas was short. Operating from 
Paris, Guzman discomfited his ene- 


 maies. My father was obliged to flee 


to Curacao. 
During the next five or six years he 
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oscillated between the United States, 
Curacao, and Caracas, according to 
whether the Venezuelan dictator’s 
stock was up or down, If it was up, 
Guzman’s ex-commander of artillery 
became active in the importation into * 
the United States of Venezuelan cof- 
fee, cocoa and chocolate. If it was 
down, he rushed back into Vene- 
zuelan politics, leaving pinch-hitters 
of his own in the “bleak North to 
attend to his business commitments. 


HIS LIFE was rough on Nelly Russell 
de Ybarra. In Boston, she serene- 
ly lived life 4 la Massachusetts. And, 


- during brief stays in Caracas, she 


mastered the technique of being the 
wife of a rabid anti-Guzmancista. 

This included holding herself in 
readiness to dash, at short notice, up 
the mountain-slope over Caracas and 
down the opposite slope to LaGuaira, 
with little more than a toothbrush 
as luggage, in order to catch the 
next boat for Curacao, or New York, 
one jump ahead of the police of 
Guzman Blanco. Also, she was ini- 
tiated into the mystery of how a 
Venezuelan opposed to the govern- 
ment can stay in Caracas and, at the 
same time, stay out of jail. 

One way to do this, Nelly soon 
learned from her young husband, was 
by means of a local form of dis- 
appearance act which was an old 
custom in Venezuela. This often con- 
sisted merely of canceling all one’s 
appointments, vanishing from one’s 
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official place of residence and all one’s 
favorite haunts, and waiting modestly 
for the squall to blow over, at the 
house of some friend—sometimes no 
further away from one’s official habi- 
tat than around the corner. 

Shortly after my father’s first visit 
to Caracas after his honeymoon, it 
became advisable for him to go into 
hiding. My mother and his mother 
and his sister, my Aunt Ines, all knew 
exactly where he was, just half a 
block down the street, at the home 
of an individual of the same political 
hue. But, officially, his whereabouts 
was supposed to be a tremendous 
secret. 

One day there came a heavy knock 
on the big front door of my grand- 
mother Ybarra’s home. A servant 
opened the door. Outside stood an 
officer at the head of a dozen soldiers, 
armed with muskets. 

“The government has been in- 
formed,”- said the officer, still very 
polite, “that General Alejandro Ybar- 
ra is in hiding somewhere in Caracas. 
Can any one of you ladies inform me 
whether this is true?” 

My grandmother replied, “Gen- 
eral Ybarra is not in hiding. He is 
not in Caracas.” 

But, just at that moment, my 
father’s orderly came bustling through 
the front door. Absolutely ignorant 
of the crisis unfolding itself before 
his eyes, he turned to my mother and 
blurted out: “General Ybarra told 
me to ask la sefiora to send him the 
slippers that he left under his bed.” 
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Nobody said a word. Nobody 


moved. The ladies of the family, in- — 


cluding Nelly Russell de Ybarra, 
stood in silence. They waited, trem- 


bling, for words of rage and catastrophe _ 


to issue from the officer’s mouth. 

But he proved himself. both an 
officer and a gentleman. He never so 
much as moved an eyelid in skeptical 
reaction. Once more he saluted. Once 
more he bowed. He said courteously 
to my mother and my grandmother 
and my aunt: 


“Thank you. If you ladies say that. 
General Ybarra is not in hiding, and - 


not in Caracas, that, of course, is 
the truth.” He turned to the soldiers 
lined up behind him, “’Tention. 
Shoulder arms. Left face. Forward« 
march !’’ 


Finally, the dictator of Venezuela. 


took his final grand tumble—thanks 
to Pinch-Hitter Juan Pablo Rojas 
Paul, who suddenly decided to stop 
pinch-hitting,-keep the contents of the 
national treasury at home, and tell 
the dictator to go to hell. 

As a result of this colorful line of 
conduct, my father, in 1889, once 
more stopped. being a coffee-cocoa- 
and-chocolate merchant in the United 
States and rushed down to Venezuela, 
in order to take up his Guzman- 
ridden political career where he had 
dropped it. 

Seven years or so I spent a3 a 
human pendulum, with the Vene- 
zuelan or the American or the Dutch — 
flag flapping over my head. The 
Rojas Paul regime ushered in my 
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- longest Venezuelan sojourn — three 
years. This stay—and the shorter 
ones that had gone before it and 


came after it—were rough on the | 


Bostonian inside me. But, somehow, 
he managed to survive. 

From the moment of my first land- 
ing in Venezuela, as a very little boy, 
my Anglo-Saxon self was on the alert. 
He armed himself cap-a-pie against 
my Latin self. On favorable and un- 
favorable terrain he fought. Some- 
times he was badly mauled. Always 
he battled to preserve me for my 
temporarily abjured New England- 
ism. At times it became a tremendous 
tussle, with my Latin self snorting 
like a hurricane and my inner Bos- 
tonian intent on cutting the ropes 
that bound me to Caribbean shores 
and towing me northward, in order 
to make me fast to the spiritual water- 
front of Boston. 

Before I came of age, my northern 
self, apparently, stood supreme on 
the last. battlefield of my personal 
war. When I went up the gangplank 
of the Red Line steamer that was to 
take me northward, in the 20th year 
of my life, toward Boston and Har- 
vard, a door was slammed shut on 
my Latinity. The lad who walked up 
that gangplank—Spanish in feature 
and carriage, as fluent in Spanish as 
in English—was already lost to Latin- 
ism. Again and again, after that, I 
have returned to South America— 
» but each time I have taken back with 
me less and less of my real self. 

Yet, at long last, my father’s Vene- 
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zuela has had its revenge on my 
mother’s Massachusetts. 

Today, after many years of building 
up within myself a fortress of North 
Americanism — after playing and 
learning and working and wooing in 
the United States—I am amazed, 
constantly more amazed, to discover 
that all sense of warmth and color 
and beauty, exuded by my memory, 
has filed southward, to hover, in 
tantalizing radiance, over the fleet- 
ing epoch in my past when I was 
exposed to becoming a Latin. When 
I came north-to-stay I found Reality. 
But I lost Romance. 


“Yessie” We 

were in Boston. 

The reason was 

Antonio Guzman 

Blanco, dictator of 

Venezuela, was in 
Caracas. There was no room in the 
same city for Guzman Blanco and 
my father. 

So the latter had traveled north- 
ward in a hurry. Despite a fur coat 
of great thickness, and a fur hat with 
fur ear pieces, the winds of Mass- 
achusetts blew right through General 
Ybarra and made him perfectly mis- 
erable. When my mother used to 
make fun of him for being so vulner- 
able to Massachusetts weather, he 
would bleat pathetically: “Laugh if 
joo like! Bot, som day, I die of a 
cheell!”’ 

At the time of which I am writing, 
my father and mother had been 
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married about five years. They had 
two children, my elder sister Elena 


(known as Nelita), four years old, 


and myself, aged two. That was the 
signal for the incorporation into the 
family of Jessie Sullivan, aged 20 or 
thereabouts, Cockney-Irish, fresh 
from London—loyal, homely, full of 
Ceckney impudence and Irish salt, 
without a single specimen in her 
vocabulary of the eighth letter of the 
alphabet. 

At once Jessie became an, integral 
part of our family circle—and stayed 
so for some 35 years. She took care 
of four subsequent other children of 
my parents besides Nelita and my- 
self, and we accepted Jessie—along 
with Jack, our Dalmatian coach-dog 
—as in a category only slightly below 
our parents. 

Jessie tackled life with sublime self- 
confidence. In the wake of her em- 
ployers she moved back and forth 
between the United States and Vene- 
zuela, between New York and 
Europe, between Europe and Caracas 
and the Dutch West Indies. Never, 
at any point, did foreigners in any 
form make the slightest dent on her 
heritage from the Ireland of her fore- 
fathers and the London to which her 
Irish parents had migrated some years 
before her birth. 

In Venezuela Jessie became Yessie. 
Yessie Sollivahn. Our Cockney Irish- 
woman looked upon the entire pop- 
ulation of Venezuela with good- 
humored disdain. Always she lumped 
them, irrespective of sex or condition, 
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of high, medium or low social status, 
as “them people.” 

Jessie knew how to put Spanish 
verbs in their place. One lone form 
of Spanish conjugation did her bid- 
ding in every linguistic emergency as 
unquestioningly as a well-trained dog 
that of its master. At all hours, im 
our house, we heard Jessie’s imperious 
orders to Venezuelan domestics: 

“Manuel! Setting the table.” 

“Rosarito! Making Missybarra’s 
bed (Missybarra was Jessie’s unvary- 
ing version of Mrs. Ybarra).” 

“Antonia! Where putting sugar 
bowl? Putting it here yesterday! Put- 
ting it there today! Always putting? 

And Manuel and Rosarito and 
Antonia would slouch away to €xe 
ecute Jessie’s orders, quite as if she ~ 
hadn’t murdered one Spanish verb 
after another in their presence. 

Once, I remember, my young 
brother wanted to go out for a donkey 
ride. So he asked Jessie to ask Manuel 
to saddle his donkey. While the Ybar- 
ra family sat doubled up in helpless 
convulsions of laughter, Jessie bawled 
from the patio toward the stables: 

““Manuel, encendiendo la burra!”? 
(Manuel, setting fire to the female 
jackass !”’) 

Despite the imperfections of her 
Spanish (it had no other ingredients), 
Jessie bossed the native domestics at 
our house with enormous success. 
They ate out of her hand. They 
would come to her with their troubles 
and she would scold and advise them 
in a brand of Spanish never heard on 
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land or sea. They used to trust her 
with their money, begging her to keep 
‘it for them, when they were flush, 
and resorting to the most remarkable 
subterfuges to extract from her some- 
thing on account, if they were broke. 

I recall, particularly, the case of 
Raimundo, a soldier sent to our es- 
tablishment from his barracks to act 
as man-of-all-work. Whenever he was 
under the influence of virtue and 
sobriety, he would bring Jessie little 
sums of money—and request her to 
hide them away for him in some safe 
place against a rainy day. Jessie 
would take the money, wrap it up in 
little pieces of paper, and secrete it in 
_ a remote corner of a drawer in the 
- dresser in her room. 

Then Raimundo would try to get 
_ it back. But Jessie was adamant. 
“You rascal, I not giving anything, 
thou not talking any more,” she 
would tell him. 

One day he appeared wearing a 
brand-new cobija (cloak). Seeking 
_ Jessie, he held the garment before 
her, pointing out its numerous ex- 
cellences. 

“Ah, Yessie!”’ he sighed. ““What a 
bargain. This cobija is offered to me 
for only five pesos!” 

“Well, why not buying it?” said 
_ Jessie. Raimundo looked forlorn. 
Tears came into his eyes. ‘‘Because, 
Yessie, I have no money. You have 
all my money. Tomorrow it will be 
gone. Somebody else will snap it up.” 

He grew so mournful that Jessie 
_ eventually went into her room, and 
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emerged with ‘five pesos of Rai- 
mundo’s money. He was overjoyed. 
All through that day and the next 
he strutted about, wearing his new 
cloak, calling on Jessie to admire it; 
Then, suddenly, it disappeared. 

“Where being cobija?” inquired 
Jessie. After a lot of stammering on 
Raimundo’s part and intensive de- 
tective work on Jessie’s, it turned: out 
that Raimundo had merely borrowed 
the garment, in order to coax some of- 
his money out of Jessie and stage a 
mammoth bout with wine and 
women. At the end of two days he 
had been compelled, according to 
contract, to return the cobija to the 
crony who had loaned it for the ex- 
press purpose of bamboozling Jessie. 

Her revenge was hideous: she re- 
fused flatly to take care of Raimundo’s 
money any longer. 

She returned to him every coin 
belonging to him that was in her 
possession. She announced dramatic- 
ally that she was done forevermore 
with being his banker. Raimundo 
pleaded and implored and wept. 
*“Nunca mas guardando dinero!’’ 
(“Never again keeping money.”)Re- 
peatedly we heard those words shot 
at Raimundo by Jessie—followed by 
his crestfallen retreat into the kitchen, 
holding listlessly in his hand the coins 
that Jessie had cruelly spurned. 

Jessie admired my father. In that 
peculiar English of hers, as devoid 
of grammatical correctness as of the 
letter ‘‘h,” she used to tell me and 
my sister and my brother: “None of 
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you children ain’t got your father’s 
looks.” : 

And she used to embarrass me by 
remembering incidents of my earliest 
childhood which, I thought, should 
best be forgotten. 

“Thomas,” she would tell me, 
“when you were living on ’ancock 
Street you used to love to sit in the 
coal scuttle and pour coal dust all 
over yourself.” 

She also reminded me—during~a 
period when Spanish dignity was 
growing up fast within me—that, in 
my first years in the human race, I 
had a passion for strange nicknames. 
These I would change with bewilder- 
ing frequency. And I would imperi- 
ously demand that everyone around 
me refrain from getting mixed up on 
those nicknames—what had been per- 
fectly good, in other words, on Tues- 
day, must, under no circumstances, be 
applied to me on Wednesday. Once 
(still according to Jessie) I was weep- 
ing bitterly (probably in the coal 
scuttle), and the whole household was 
in despair because nobody could re- 
member my current nickname. Fi- 
nally, my little sister Nelita was 
summoned. 

“What is Tom’s nickname today?” 
begged my mother. Nelita always 
knew. 

“Why, Big-Drum-in-the-Middle-of- 
the-Road,” she replied instantly. 

“Yes!” I sobbed. And I dried my 
tears. The crisis was over. 

On one occasion, said Jessie, that 
nickname habit of mine caused most 
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lamentable consequences. It was while 
we were living in Plymouth. A par- 
ticular friend of the family, whom I 
shall call Dr. James, a prominent 
medical practitioner—-also directly 
descended from one of the original 
Pilgrim Fathers, which greatly en- 
hanced his local importance—was 
calling on my mother. That day, un- 
fortunately, I had chosen the visitor’s 
name for my current appellation, In 
the midst of formal palaver between 
the descendant of the Pilgrims and my 
mother, Jessie Sullivan went from 
room to room of our house in search 
of me, shouting in a loud voice, pas 
fectly audible in the parlor: ae 
. “Doctor James, Doctor James, come ~ 
to sit on the pot!” 


Essiz considered herself personally — 
J responsible for the health and ©” 


education of all the Ybarra children, — 
My mother and father, plus school 
teachers—she might agree, if hard- 
pressed—had something to do with 


our development and protection, but 


not much. 

She took most particularly under 
her wing my young sister Leonor, 
who, at 15, was already one of the 7 
belles of Caracas, with youthful — 
Venezuelans buzzing around her like 
heartbroken mosquitoes. To Jessie, 
all Leonor’s admirers were just speci« 
mens of a noxious brand of insect, to 
be shooed away without mercy. : 

One youth—or insect, as Jessie 


‘classed him—belonging to the Eche- 





/ 


_ verria family, which occupied a proud 
_ place in the social hierarchy of 
_ Caracas, entered the lists. When we 
were living in town, he would pass 
and re-pass our house, in the tradi- 
tional Latin manner, ogling my pretty 
_ sister as she sat fanning herself at one 
of our front windows. When we moved 
to the suburb of El Paraiso, young 
Echeverria would mount a horse, like 
young Lochinvar, and come loping 
down to the area immediately in front 
of our residence, where he spent hours. 
At times he would gather sufficient 
~oourage to ride his steed up the road 
_ that breasted the hillock on which our 
_ house perched, to the very door, in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of Norn. 

In the course of one audacious ex- 
ploit of this sort, Lochinvar was con- 
fronted, in the garden outside our 
portal, by Jessie Sullivan, frowning 
formidably. In a panic he reined in 
his horse. 

“Hey, Echeverria!” said Jessie 
coldly, “que buscando tu aqui?” 
(“What seeking thou here?’’) 

“Hey, Echeverria!’ did not answer. 
Whirling his horse around, he gal- 
loped back down the road. In later 
years, after he had placed himself (in 
the teeth of Jessie) on a more formal 
status with us, he used to delight in 
telling of his terror during that en- 
counter of his boyhood with our 
Cockney-Irish dragon. 

“When Leonor eventually married 
Bernardino Ruiz, whose family owned 
big cocea plantations on the Vene- 
-guelan coast cast of La Guaira, Jessie 
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was transferred from our household to 
Leonor’s. There she cared, in suc- 
cession, for the first daughter < 
Leonor and two others. 

With advancing age, Jessie got 
eccentric. She became convinced that 
Norn’s husband, her employer, was 
staging an elaborate campaign of per- 
secution against her, based on the 
deep-seated prejudice of ‘‘them 
people” against the British Empire. 
This would not have been serious if 
Jessie had confined herself to passive 
resistance. The trouble was that she 
acted. One day my father, summoned 
to the telephone, found an agitated 
Chief of Police at the other end. 

Listen, General,”’ said the Chief of 
Police, in a sad state of embarrass- 
ment and indecision. “That nurse- 
maid at your daughter’s house has 
just dropped into the police station on 
the Plaza Bolivar, with a couple of 
your grandchildren’in tow, and in- 
sisted on lodging a formal complaint 
against your son-in-law. She says he’s 
persecuting her.’ 

That was the last straw. With much 
exercise of tact and diplomacy, Jessie 
was eased out of the household of my 
brother-in-law and brought back to 
the United States by my mother. 

There, with her savings—Jessie had 
been most frugal all her life—she 
bought herself a little ’ouse in Plym- 
outh and settled down for the rest of 
her days. 

When I visited Plymouth some 
years later, I found that she had made 
of that ’ouse a sort of Ybarra shrine. 
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Photographs of my father and mother 
and of every one of us children, in 
every stage of growth and costume, 
were in places of honor everywhere. 
And Jessie’s conversation deait en- 
tirely with her long sojourn among the 
Venezuelans, and with her unshak- 
able love for those shining examples 
of immunity from “them people’s’’ 
iniquity, the Ybarra-Russells. 


Aes" ys The Language 
IN of the Tribe in 
spite of the many 
years that she spent 
in Venezuela, my 
mother never really 
got accustomed to the Venezuclans 
nor they to her. When she first knew 
my father and his brothers and cousins 
and nephews, they used to terrify her 
with their violence of speech and 
ferocity of gesticulation. Once my 
father and his two brothers engaged 
in a most furious argument. Each 
talked at the top of his lungs and 
hurled at the others the most dreadful 
insults. My mother, cowering in the 
next room, felt that bloodshed must 
surely ensue. The crack of a pistol 
would not have surprised her at all. 

Suddenly the uproar stopped. From 
the next room my father emerged be- 
tween his two brethren. One of his 
arms was around his brother Fran- 
cisco, the other around the neck of his 
brother Luis. All three were wearing 
broad grins. When my mother re- 
covered from her astonishment, she 
asked what all the rumpus was about. 
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“Oh, jost a leetle discossion,” said 


my father airily. ia 


There were certain goatlike jumps 
of Venezuelan minds, from one prom- 
ontory of thought to another, qui 
unrelated to the subject in hand, 
which sometimes took my mother by 
surprise. For instance, the talk in 
Caracas would turn to some piece of 
downright scoundrelism committed 
by a native of the city. My mother 
would express the proper modicum of 
horror. 

“How awful for Guillermo to do 
such a thing!’ she would exclaim, 
“It’s simply unforgivable!” 


“Oh, you mustn’t say that, Nelly,” > 


one of the Latins present would pro- 
test. “After all, Guillermo has such a 
beautiful handwriting!” 


Venezuelan accent in the English 


language could puzzle my mother as 
much as Jessie Sullivan’s jargon. 

But she was a marvel compared 
with some other Americans living in 
Caracas and helplessly trying to 
master the local language. Never, for 
example, did she get so badly bogged 
in that tongue as did another Amer~ 
ican lady, also married to a Vene- 
zuelan. This lady was trying to 
explain one day the difference be- 


z 


s 


tween the Roman Catholic religion — 


and her own, which was High 
Episcopalian of a particularly high 
type. Now, in Venezuela, el papa 
means the Pope, and /a papa, the 
potato. Unaware of this important 
distinction, the young American wife 
earnestly told her husband’s relatives: 
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“Your religion and mine are prac- 
tically the same except for one thing: 
the potato. We disagree only about 
_ the potato. Nothing stands between 
your Catholicism and my Episcopal- 
_ janism but the potato!”’ 

_ My father was very proud of his 
English. During one period of exile in 
his early married life, he wrote— 
eficaciously aided by his wife— 
_ Yoarra’s Practical Method for Learning 
" Spanish. This book, to its author's 
intense satisfaction, was used for years 
at the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. Yet, despite long so- 
journs in the United States and con- 
stant practice in English at home with 
his wife and children and the phalanx 
of his wife’s Massachusetts relatives 
and friends, my father’s English re- 
mained a thing of flawless foreignness. 
The accent in which he steeped it was 
as Spanish as Seville. 

It was delicious to hear him, a man 
of martial bearing and virile manner, 
substitute for “but I didn’t” a birdlike 
chirp of “Bot I deeat.” “Today I 
estart down the estreet in a brown 
estoddy,”’ he would announce—to the 
boundless joy of his irreverent family. 

General: Ybarra’s high ability as a 
raconteur, combined with the extra- 
ordinary accent in which he wrapped 
everything he said in English, made 
him a great hit with North American 
listeners. Once he went on a business 
trip to Mexico. He traveled at great 
speed. He hardly had time to eat and 
sleep. On his return to Boston, one of 
his wife’s cousins asked him: 


“Weren’t you delighted, General,’ 
with the beautiful Mexican scenery?” 

With his eyes goggling out of their 
sockets and his mustache bristling, he 
blurted: 

“Scenery? Scenery? All I know about 
Mexican scenery is when, on my way 
back, I jomp into a hot bath at the 
Planter’s Hotel in St. Louis and 


gwahsh the scenery off myself!” 


A” THROUGH his life, although he 
considered himself a perfectly good 
Roman Catholic, he ate as much meat 
as he wished on Fridays. He justified 
this on the ground that the Spaniards 
had received, centuries ago, a special 
papal permission to eat either fish or 
meat on Friday, as a reward for 
having driven the Moors out of Spain. 

“But you’re not a Spaniard,” my 
mother would object. 

“Nelly, were not any ahncestors 
Espahniards?”’ 

“What difference does that make? 
You’re a Venezuelan.” 

“Nelly, my ahncestors drove the 
Moors out of Espain. The roast beef is 
very good today. Ahnother slice, 
please.”” He would get it, while my 
mother looked on in disapproval. 
With a deep sigh of pleasurable antic- 
ipation, he would cut himself a piece 
of meat and remark, ashe put it into 
his mouth: 

“Nelly, how glahd I ahm that my 
ahncestors drove the Moors out of 

Sn $22 


The rest of us would sometimes be 
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mystified as to his meaning. Once, 
when we were living in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, during the regime of 
some Venezuelan president who 
would have jailed my father on sight, 
he arrived from Boston and told us: 

“Tonight cess estrahcahss een Tree- 
neety Cho: 

We all sat bolt upright, imagining a 
terrible catastrophe at the scene of 
Bishop Phillips Brooks’ locally re- 
nowned outbursts of eloquence. 

“What did you say?” inquired my 
mother. 

“Estrahcahss, Nelly — estrahcahss 
een Treeneety Chorch.” 

We remained uncomprehending. 
He began to get peppery, as he often 
did when the rest of the family were so 
obtuse as not to grasp instantly the 
trend of his mysterious excursions into 
English. Finally, the truth came out. 
As there had been some sort of big 
late function at Trinity Church the 
Boston street railway company had 
put on extra cars for carrying members 
of the congregation to their homes. 
The Ybarra family breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

Despite innumerable indications 
from those who heard him that his 
English did not conform to current 
usage in Boston or London—or any- 
where else in the Anglo-Saxon world, 
for that matter—General Ybarra re- 
tained, through thick and thin, his 
childlike pride in it. 

“Have you ever seen a grasp of 
English like mine?” he would ask me. 
1 hadn’t—but not the way he meant. 
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When he was first in the United 
States, at the end of the 1870's, my 
father was convinced that whatever 
was Latin was normal, and all else 
abnormal and hence, to a consider 
able extent, negligible. So he arrayed 
himself in one of his many suits of 
white cloth, the regular garb of the 
Venezuelan, and sallied forth from 
his father-in-law’s house on Hancock 
Street, quite as if he were in Caracas 
instead of Boston. i 

He returned with a string of fasci- 
nated Boston urchins behind him. The 
Russell house rang with the reverbera- 
tions of his Spanish wrath. 

“Are these people not civilized, 
Nelly? I cannot onderéstand why I 
most be followed on the estreet by 
estupid little boys because I am 
esmartly dressed !’? My mother soothed 
him—she was a wonder at that. 

He never drank. But he made one 
concession. He used to brew, at long 
intervals, an awful mess made with a@ 
little beer and much sugar, which he 
called, I don’t know why, “Bull.” The 
recipe, he alleged, had come to him” 
from an Englishman. He seemed to 
think that the sugar mixed with this. 
unhallowed concoction robbed the 
beer of alcohol. Anyhow, he drank the 
stuff once every two or three years— 
without competition from any oe 
member of the family. 

Once, after one of my father’s 
quarrels with his wife—frequent im 
our household and entirely without 
significance—he put on his hat and 
marched gloomily out the front door. 












He came back a couple of hours later, 
still in the geographical center of an 
- awful fit of melancholy. 

_ “Nelly,” he rumbled, in his deepest 
_ basso, “do joo know where I gwent?” 

“Where did you go?” asked my 
mother, with her usual cheerfulness. 

“To the clob. And do joo know 
what I deed at the clob?”’ 

“What did you do?” 

“I ordered-a glahss of brahndy— 
and I totched eet to my leeps!’’ 

He paused dramatically. He ex- 
pected immediate expressions of shock 
and horror. But my mother threw her- 
self back in her chair and shouted 
with laughter. At first, he was an- 
noyed. Then the humor of the thing 
struck him—he was a good sport. In 
another minute both of them were 
chuckling. Theirs was a real marriage. 

Always, in my memory, my father 
stands out as a prince of story-tellers, 
and he welcomed with delight the 
fact that he had a small son who 
reveled in his stories and begged for 
more. Indeed, thanks to his yarns, a 
~ Caracas that I never knew lives in my 
memory side by side with my Caracas. 
And it lives in such clearness of out- 
line and vividness of color that, at 
times, I cannot believe that I was not 
really acquainted with its dramatis 
personae and with the stage on which 
they played their parts. 

“Tom,” my father would say, “I 
must tell you about Facundo Vel- 
asquez. He was always witty. And 
always drunk. Once, when he was lit 
_ to the eyes, he rolled into a party. 




































Everybody liked Facundo—but one 
look at him that night made it obvious 
that he must not be allowed to crash 
that party. So a young man famous 
for his diplomatic finesse was dele- 
gated to head off Facundo at the front 
door. 

“The young man _ buttonholed 
Facundo. ‘You see,’ he said per- 
susasively, ‘this is purely a family 
gathering. Puramente de-~ familia. 
Were it otherwise, you would have 
had one of the very first invitations.’ 

“cc *Z.asso?’ 

* ‘Of course. But, as you will un- 
derstand, with that keen intelligence 
of yours, a purely family party must 
be strictly confined to members of the 
family. You see that, don’t you, 
Facundo?’ 

“The drunk nodded his head sagely. 

** *So, this being purely a family . . .’ 

“Facundo stopped further diplo- 
matic negotiations with an imperious 
wave of his hand. 

* *Lish’n, m’boy,’ he hiccuped. ‘I 
have resholved to shend the whole 
damned family shtraight to—hic— 
hell. And, as you belong to the family, 
figure out the conshequences!’ ” 


The Bostonian 
Retarns It was 
my mother—I re- 
alize it now—who 
finally turned the 
tide of my life away 
from Venezuela and toward the 
United States—my mother, ably sec- 
onded by that Bostonian inside me. 
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which obstacles melted and vanished. 
All through her life she met enjoyment 
more than halfway, with shining 
glance and bubbling words. Always 
she brought light into other eyes and 
happiness into other faces. To every 
situation she adapted herself without 
effort—or, if there was effort, she con- 
cealed it. 

Her influence over my father was 
uncanny. She rode the tempest of his 
worst Latin rages with New England 
serenity. And every one of those rages 
seemed, when it was over—and it soon 
was—to have further solidified the 
love which the fiery Venezuelan felt 
for the pretty girl who had burst upon 
him out of the North and who re- 
mained as exotic to him as he remained 
to her. 

When he lost his temper, she had an 
exasperating way of getting off one 
small, stinging remark, in an unbear- 
ably gentle tone of voice, and then 
closing up like one of the clams of 
Plymouth harbor. After that, no fire- 
works from her raging spouse could 
make her open her mouth. One of the 
most vivid pictures in my memory is 
that of General Alejandro Ybarra 
roaring like a bull, and Nelly Russell 
de Ybarra sitting in a corner, in a 
silence worthy of Plymouth Rock. 

Alejandro Ybarra throve on this 
treatment, and kept coming back for 
more. It was the counterpart of the 
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My mother had a personality before 


running fight between my Latin self 
and my inner. Bostonian, when 
Latinity and Massachusetts came to 
grips. What chance had the Latin in 
either battle? 

As my father lay on his death-bed— © 
old, wasted and in sharp»pain—he ~ 
clung to Nelly Russell’s hand like a 
child to its mother’s, and he kept 
whispering to the end: “Forty-one 
years. Forty-one years.” That was the 
length of time they had been married — 
to each other. 

Soon afterward, the United States” 
Minister in Caracas drove out to 
Monte Elena to tell my mother that, 
by a new law, she was entitled to 
claim again the United States citizen- 
ship that she had relinquished when 
she had married my father 41 years 
before. She thanked him. 

On the next Fourth of July—almost 
exactly one year after my father’s 
death—she caused the Stars and 
Stripes to be hoisted over Monte 
Elena, the home my father had given 
her and named for her. Throughout 
her long married life she had been 
loyal to her man, a foreigner; and, 
throughout her life, she had remained 
loyal to her country, which was not 
his. As she watched the flag of her 
Massachusetts ancestors, fluttering in 
the breezes of alien Venezuela, she 
knew that my father, beyond the 
grave, would understand. 

Before the year was out she died. 











































Cardinal Rock 


The Story Thus Far: 


Dr. Sreven Mason, renowned for his 
work in ical diseases, thought it 
~ odd thatheshould bemetat Chilatjap, 
~~ Je by a fast launch piloted by 
me ¥ Brooke, instead of by her 
_ brother. For Steve had been expecting 


_ Latsam Brooks, his old friend, now 


a public health officer in the tropics. 
But Latham had left two days before 
for Cardinal Rock in“response to a 
_ desperate radio call for help from 
_ Joun Hepwicx, millionaire bacteri- 

Ologist and son of a British peer. Sick 
of civilization, he had bought the 
island and now lived on it, isolated 
from all humanity except for his radio 

to Latham Brooke. 

In the elaborate radio room at the 
Brooke home, Lindsey and Steve dis- 
cover that a radio message has been 
cut on the automatic recorder. It is 
from Latham: “I’ve fallen into the 
most sinister—the most fantastic sec- 
‘ret—” Then a shot—and silence. 
' Immediately Lindsey and Steve set 
out in the M’ac—Latham’s fincly- 
fitted boat—for Cardinal Rock. There 
they find a monster submarine. 


Part II 


TEveE Mason went forward and 
raised anchor while Lindsey 
started the engines. In the strange 
light of the breaking dawn, they 
turned the A/’ao around and headed 
for the island. Steve felt very anxious. 
“If we can see that submarine,” he 
said, ‘‘they can see us too—if they’re 
looking. But maybe they’re not. We’re 
hardly expected.” 

**You’re not going to pull in and 
anchor beside the submarine are 
you?” Lindsey asked. 

“Hardly. Keep toward the south- 
east and well off. From the shape of 
the land, I’d say the south side of the 
island would be the last place to pick 
for anchorage. They wouldn’t expect 
us there—so that’s where we'll go.” 

After that, they did not say much. 
They were caught up in the hush of 
the dawn, The M’ao glided quietly 
across the smooth green sea, and as 
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Cardinal Rock showed itself weirdly, 


and they both began to understand | 


how it had come to be so named. 

It rose from the depths of the sea 
in a savagely majestic burst, dark, 
ominous, precipitous. Its height was 
great, its bulk awesome. It caught up 
the reflection of the scarlet sun upon 
its reddish clay earth, and burned in 
the emerald sea like a glittering ruby, 
from the peaks of its crags all the way 
down to the foot of the bluffs. It did 
“not look habitable. 

By the time that real daylight had 
broken, Lindsey had safely guided 
the M’ao around the western fringe 
of the island and Steve advised her to 
head in closer now and look for a 
possible anchorage. He scoured the 
island with binoculars, looking for 
sentries, but could not see a living 
soul. On the south side of Cardinal 
Rock, there was no place for a beach- 
head. There. was nothing but a 
treacherous reach of rocks and reefs 
against which even the placid sea 
broke white and angry, its voice 
booming steadily. 

“I don’t understand it.” Steve said 
quietly. “I can’t believe we haven’t 
been. spotted. There’s something 
damned spooky about our-whole ap- 
proach. Surely they don’t feel so 
secure here that they’d have no sen- 
tries at all. Not with a submarine the 
size of the one we saw.” 

Lindsey’s voice shook a little. “I 
never realized a submarine as large 
as that could be built. Why, it’s big 
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enough to transport treops. How 
many torpedoes do you think it — 
carries?” : 

“She has at least 10 torpedo tubes, 
and she could easily carry 40 tor-" 
pedoes,” Steve answered. Then, more 
to himself than to her, as if he were 
cataloguing the items and storing 
them away in his memory: “That 
sub must gross 3,000 tons under the 
surface, at least! Two 5-inch guns, 
fore and aft—and a hangar behind 
the conning tower for a reconnais 
sance plane. What the devil is she 
doing here?” 

He peered up the cliffs through his 
binoculars, and a low exclamation 
escaped him. “Lindsey, look! Up 
there—that’s a Union Jack flying up 
there. ” 

The boat was moving slowly, and 
it began to feel the long heaving 
motion of the ground swell. The girl 
shook her head. 

“Steve—I’m afraid to go in any 
farther.” 

“Got to get in far-her,” he said. 
“Qverhang of the cliff will protect us 
from any spying. We'll put both 
anchors over—fore and aft—and hope 
she doesn’t pull them out in this 
swell,” 

She edged the boat in close; they 
were only 20 yards off shore when 
Steve threw the anchor over forward. 
It caught and held in the rocks. He 
ran aft, and let the second anchor go 
off the stern, cleating it securely when | 
it took hold. A rocky bottom held the 
flukes of both. They stayed in that. 
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Jap sailor on the 
- side of the jaw. 





location firmly, grateful for the 
strength of the ropes. 

Now Steve could examine the cliff 
more carefully. He noted a trail lead- 
ing upward to a pass in the rock which 
they could use to reach the north side 
—the only habitable part—of Cardi- 
nal Rock. But at the base of the trail 
there lay a long slender object which 
sent a chill through him. He did not 
mention it at once, though he 
sounded troubled when he spoke. 

“Lath is up in that place some- 
where—it’s time we got started. Keep 
your gun on you. I’m keeping mine. 
Better use it first and ask questions 
later. We don’t know what we’re up 
_ against, but I don’t like the picture. A 
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British flag and a Japanese submarine 
simply don’t go together. ... How’s 
your nerve?” 

She looked at him with moist 
eyes. “Good,” she said. “It’s all 
right, Steve. But—you shouldn’t be 
doing this. Why should you have any 
part of it? I didn’t mean for you to 
risk your life—I didn’t know it was 
going to turn out like this. He’s my 
brother but—” 

“He’s my friend,” Steve said 
evenly. “And even if he were a com- 
plete stranger, I’d want to help. Not 
that I’m the Good Samaritan, Lind- 
sey. But I'd want to help you. Before 


| we start out on this game of blind- 
man’s buff, I’d—well—I'd like you 


to know—” He bogged down, flush- 
ing. Then he plunged ahead, and the 
words came out in a rush. “It’s true I 
haven’t known you very long, but, 
well—I’m no good at this sort of 
thing—don’t know how to say it. 
Guess I’m in love, Lindsey—with 
you.” 

She kissed him quickly, holding him 
tight for just a brief moment. Then 
she broke away and went forward 
where the dinghy and the life raft 
were lashed. “We'd better use the 
raft,” she said, trying to be casual. 
“Dinghy might crack its bottom wide 
open on these rocks.” 

Steve, feeling like a self-conscious 
school boy, rushed to help her. 

They unleashed the raft and carried 
it astern where they dropped it over- 
board. Lindsey went into it first. 
Steve, when a comber had passed, 
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dropped down after her, carrying the 
painter with him. He seized the little 
oars and rowed it inshore. There was 
a 10-foot opening between two rocks, 
and despite the breaking sea, they 
managed to ride a crest through the 
opening right to the pebbles of the 
shore, only wetting their feet when 
they clambered out. 


Sreve pipn’r take the trail at once. 
“Something over here,” he said. “I 
want a look at it.” 

It was cradled between two rocks, 
and the metal skin was scarred shiny 
from the way it had scraped against 
them. Steve couldn’t believe that the 
thing had run ashore like that, and 
only by chance escaped exploding. 
Surely the pistol in the head would 
have hit something on the rocky 
shore to detonate it. He stooped 
down. He heard Lindsey say, in a 
hushed awe, “A torpedo!” 

Yes,’ Steve whispered, incredu- 
lous himself. Warily, he stooped to 
examine it. ““Warhead. Still loaded. 
If I walloped that pistol point with a 
hammer, we'd be blown to kingdom 
come.” 

He examined it more closely and 
found, as he had suspected, that the 
sinking valve had never opened. That 
made it believable. Sometime in the 
past—and not too far back, because 
the metal was shiny and bore no 
barnacles or fungi—this torpedo had 
missed its target and become a 
floating mine. Finally it had come to 
rest on the southern shore of Cardinal 
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Rock. It was a Dutch torpedo. 

“Dutch? Then that explains it, 
Steve. It was only 50 miles east of 
here that the Dutch staged that sub- 
marine raid on Japanese transports 
coming up from the south toward — 
Borneo for a pincers, But that was in 
the first months of the war?’ 

“Just the same, this is a relic of 
that action,” said Steve grimly. 
“Well, there it is. No good to anyone 
and a damned dangerous thing. Very 
interesting, but we’ve other business, _ 
Let’s get started up the trail. Better 
keep under cover as much as you 
can.” 

It was a breathtaking climb, and it 
left them panting and tired by the 
time they had reached the split im the 
cliffs through which they were to 
pass. Here they paused, in broad day- 
light now, and looked through the 
defile. 

There lay an astonishing sight. 
Midway up the steep green slope of 
the island—as viewed from the north 
where they had first come upon it— 
was a castle. A veritable Norman 
castle, so finely blinded in the thick 
foliage of the natural amphitheatre, 
with its background of rock rising to 
a peak of the south side, they had 
never seen it. It was a magnificent 
place, its terraces overlooking the sea 
and allowing clear vision on all points 3S 
of the horizon but the south. Far ~ 
down in the snug little harbor, Steve 
and Lindsey could discern the long 
ugly outline of the submarine at its 
anchorage. Even at that distance, the 
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‘craft looked tremendous and preda- 


tory. 
_ Steve suddenly froze. He placed 
his hand on Lindsey’s shoulder and 
slowly depressed it, forcing her down. 
- “Watch,” he whispered. He nodded 
down toward the terraces, every 
detail of which could be seen through 
the binoculars. Two men in naval uni- 
forms had come out of the palace. 
One had the rank of a commander; 


_ the other, that of a captain. 


“Naval officers!” 

“Yes,” Steve remarked. “Only one 
happens to be wearing a German 
uniform, and the other chap is 
obviously Japanese. I think—wait a 
moment !” 

“What—” 

He clasped his hand over her 
mouth. With his free hand he jerked 
the Colt .45 from his belt. “Quiet!” 
he whispered tensely. He worked the 
action of the pistol, putting its first 
- bullet into the barrel; then he flipped 
the safety up with his thumb. 


_ A JAPANESE sentry was coming up 
- the path—clambe-ing like a monkey, 
close to the ground. He was a little 


fellow, a sailor, and he carried a rifle » 


with a fixed bayonet. 

“Duck back,” Steve said. 

“Steve—be careful—” 

“Don’t worry about me. We’ve 
got to take him. He’ll spoil the whole 
show. He may be able to tell us 
things.” 

“But he’s Japanese—” 

“TI can speak it. Didn’t help them 
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with. their great earthquake for 
nothing way back when.” 

The Jap sailor reached the defile 
and started through it to take up 2 
post overlooking the southern expanse 
of sea. Steve tripped him as he came 
through -the cleft in the rock. Then 
he walloped the fellow on the side of 
the jaw as he fell forward. The Jap 
dropped his rifle. Lindsey grasped 
the butt and slithered it away from 
him, nearly cutting his throat with 
the bayonet as she pulled the gun 
toward her. 

The Jap ceased to offer resistance, 
although he was fully conscious. Steve 
flipped the safety of the pistol down, 
and pointed the muzzle at the sailor’s 
chest. 

“O hayo,” he said grimly. “Such an 
unexpected pleasure, Moto San. You 
talk.” 

“So ja gozaimasen,” the Jap snapped. 

“* Atsukamasiui!”’ said Steve. “Where 
is Brooke San?” 

Steve expected the sailor to be more 
sullen or stoic. Instead, apparently 
unnerved by the cocked pistol, he 
instantly jabbered in Japanese that 
Brooke San was down in the great 
house, a captive, and that he—Steve 
—too would be a captive before the 
day was spent. 

“He is dying anyhow,” said Moto 
San. “You can do nothing.” 

“Dying?” Lindsey cried when Steve 
translated for her. 

“He was shot, resisting,” said the 
sailor. 

“Turn around,” Steve said. As the 
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sailor turned, Steve hit him over the 
back of the head with the gun barrel. 
The man fell on his face. Lindsey 
gasped. 

Steve turned to her and grasped 
her shoulders firmly but gently. 
*“You’ve got to get back to the boat,” 
he said gravely. “You have a radio 
there. You can raise some one at 
Chilatjap, can’t you? You’ve got to 
get word through to some responsible 
naval quarter that the Japs and 
Germans have a secret sub base on 
Cardinal Rock for purposes unknown. 
I can’t take you with me, Lindsey—” 

He shook his head as she started to 
protest, and hurried on: “We’ve got 
to work terribly fast. This chap will 
only be out for a little while. I sup- 
pose I should kill him, but I don’t 
want to if I can avoid it. Their whole 
purpose here will be destroyed if their 
secret is let out. That’s more im- 
portant now, even more important 
than saving Brooke or yourself or my- 
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= He was taken to the commander. 


self. So dash back to the boat and 
raise someone—get the information 
on some way.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Try and locate Brooke. If I find 
him, I’ll try to get him out. Other- 
wise, I may have to bluff. I don’t 
know. You can’t make plans at a 
time like this. Hurry, Lindsey. Every 
minute counts. I’m going down to 
the castle.” 

“Oh darling,” she whispered, “be 
careful. Please, please, be careful!” 

“This is nothing,” Steve Mason 
said with a faint smile. “Once I stood 
in a pit of plague fleas in Cairo. You 
couldn’t even start to bluff plague 
fleas. This is a picnic. Stand by at the 
boat, I may be back with Brooke 
sooner than you think.” 

He watched her go back, descend- 
ing the rocky trail to the sea again, 
But not for long. There was no time 
to waste. The Jap sailor lay where he 
had fallen, breathing easily. With the 
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Colt pistol ready in his hand, Steve 
“Mason passed through the defile and 
went down toward the now-deserted 
terraces below, taking full advantage 
of every bit of cover which rocks and 
‘shrubs afforded him. 

He reached the foot of the terraces 
and crouched there in the foliage, 
panting. Presently he became aware 
of two long black shadows—very long 
because they came from the east and 
the sun was low in the sky. Steve 
turned his head slowly to find two 
men standing not 10 feet from him. 
One held a bayonet dangerously close 
to him; the other threatened with a 
Mauser pistol. One was a Jap sailor; 
the second a German officer. 

“Permit. me,” said the German. 
His voice was bitter with sarcasm. 
“You have lost something, mein Herr?” 

Steve wearily tossed his pistol out 
to them before they even asked for it. 

“You frighten me gray,” Steve 
said cont¢mptuously. “I want to see 
John Hedwick. I want to see Latham 
Brooke. What have you done with 
_ them, you dirty devils?” 

- “{ do not know English good,” 
said the officer. “But it has an 
insulting sound. If you become in- 
sulting—” He gestured with the 
bayonet. 

_ Steve lifted his eyebrows. “Take 
"me to John Hedwick,” he said in 
German. 

*“Hedwick?” said the officer. ““Hed- 
wick! Oh yes!” He began to laugh 
uproariously. He slapped his knee. He 
thought it was extremely funny. 
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“But yes, I will take you to John 
Hedwick. Walk ahead, Englischer, 
walk ahead to the entrance.” 

Dr. Steven Mason wondered why 
he was not afraid. As he walked to- 
ward the castle, he decided it must 
be because he was too interested in 
these people and their strange and 
beautiful piace. He climbed the 
shallow, broad stairs to the high arch 
of the entrance and paused. 

The inner hall was long and broad, 
of great height, with a curving stair- 
case at the far end. 

“Wait,” said the officer. 

Steve paused while information 
was relayed ahead. Then he was led 
into a large room, almost bare of 
furnishings except for a desk at one 
end. He was reminded of the old 
dictator’s trick—making you walk 
across an empty room to a single 
desk. The last mile. He did it grace- 
fully. The man behind the desk was 
obviously the commander-in-chief of 
the entire base. 

He was long and lean-faced, with 
completely unemotional eyes and a 
tight sharp mouth. In the best 
Prussian tradition, his hair was clip- 
ped short over his ears, with a one- 
inch shock sticking up in front. He 
had thick brows and deeply hollowed, 
colorless cheeks. 

The officer who had captured 
Steve said, ““The prisoner, sir.” 

““How do you do,” the commander 
said coldly. He spoke perfect English; 
there was not even the trace of an 
accent. “Be seated please. No need to 
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be formal. My name is von Meuller. 
Yours?” 

“Dr. Steven Mason.” 

“Not really!” 

“The same.” 

“What an amazing stroke of good 
fortune! For me, of course. A ciga- 
rette, doctor?” 

“No thank you,” Steve said. “Nor 
hospitality. I want nothing from you, 
von Meuller, but my friend Brooke 
and his friend John Hedwick.” 

Von Meuller smiled stolidly. ‘““That 
is a most interesting request. You are 
a friend of Brooke’s? And this Hed- 
wick?” 

“I’m a friend of Brooke’s, yes. 
That’s why I’m here. And since John 
Hedwick, his friend, is in trouble, 
I'm a friend of his too.” 

“It is really very amusing,” von 
Meuller said. He smoked a cigarette 
lackadaisically, in a long ivory holder. 
“You too will appreciate the humor 
shortly. I am happy to meet ‘you. I 
need your services, doctor. In fact, 
your calling will save your life. There 
are sick men here. The malady is un- 
known to me, but doubtless would be 
very simple for you to diagnose. Do 
so at your earliest opportunity.” 

You can take care of your own 
men. As for-my life, it has been very 
full and the loss of it is not alarming. 
I would like to inform you, though, 
that this very secret base is no longer 
secret,”’ Steve replied. 

“Is that so, doctor?” 

“Yes. Latham Brooke’s sister came 
here with me. She wasn’t taken 
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captive. I sent her back to our boat, 
By this time she has radioed t& 
information to Chilatjap.” 

Von Meuller rose gingerly, tappe 
the ashes of his cigarette into a tray, 
His face was a blank. “You are a 
dangerous man, do¢tor,”’ he said. “So. 
am I. We have one thing in common, 
it seems—a disregard for personal 
safety when we are fighting for what 
we believe is right. I’m sorry to have- 
to disappoint such a man of pina 
But come to the window here.” 


Sreve followed him across the long 
room to the northern windows which 
looked down on the bay. Steve 
peered. He saw the giant submarine 
below in the little harbor. He saw 
then the f’a0; she had been scuttled, ~ 
and was sinking rapidly. It was 
amazing to see her down there in the 
snug cove when he had left ‘her far 
on the southern side of Cardinal Rock, 

“Lindsey . . .” he murmured. 

“Yes, Lindsey,” murmured von 7 
Meuller. “I won’t be unnecessarily 7 
cruel. The young woman—who is, I 
must admit, a most attractive person 
and will relieve the monotony of this 
island by her charming. presence—is 
quite safe. Unfortunately, she was not~ 
able to make contact with Chilatjap 
by radio. So I am afraid, doctor, 
that my secret is still a secret.” Hig 
voice was suddenly harsh. “You have 
been under surveillance since you 
first poked over the rim of the world} 
What kind of fools do you think us?” 

Steve Mason was silent. He bit his 
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lips as the M’ao foundered before 

- his eyes. 
“Come with me,” said von Meuller. 
“We will see your friend, Brooke. 
But—” he talked as they walked out 
_ of the room and up the circular stair- 
case, ““—~you must accustom your- 
self to the fact that you are going to 
help me. I have sick men on this 
jsland and they are needed desper- 
ately. Brooke was an excellent medico 
and doing very well until he child- 
ishly attempted to use my main 
transmitter in the tower to com- 
mumicate with Batavia. The point is, 

I need these sick men within the week, 

perhaps before. I need them urgently. 

In return for your services, you will 

have the freedom of the island—both 
you and the very charming young 
lady.” 

“You may assume my answer,” 
Steve Mason said grimly. “I want to 
stay polite.” 

“Such a respectable firebrand,” 

yon Meuller said with an amused 
smile. “But you’re being ridiculous. 
And foolish. In that case, I have no 
alternative than to—but perhaps we 
should step in and see Brooke. The 
point may be driven home to you 
more aptly.” 

He opened a door in the hallway 
of the second story of the huge place, 
and they went in. 

‘Latham Brooke was lying in bed, 
staring up at the ceiling. His eyes 
were glassy; his face had the pallor of 
death; his mouth hung low—old and 
done, not sharp as it once had been. 


‘“‘My God,” Steve whispered. 
“What the devil have you done to 
him??’’ 

“He has been shot,” said von Meul- 
ler. “I leave it to you to save his life, 
if possible. It makes no difference to 
me. What makes a difference to me is 
the saving of the lives of my other 
men.” 

Steve leaped to Brocke’s side. 
“Lath,” he said urgently. “Lath, it’s 
Steve.” 

Brooke glanced at him wearily. 
There was no glimmer of recogni- 
tion in those eyes. “Hello Steve,” he 
whispered, barely audible. 

“7’m going to patch you. You'll be 
okay, Lath.” 

Brooke tried to whisper. His breath- 
ing was bad. He looked too blue. 
“You should never have come — 
where is Lindsey?” 

“With me.” 

*“You’re trapped—finished—like 
me—you should never have come 
after me—” 

Steve bent low over him. “Brooke, 
where is Hedwick? Is he deac or 
alive? Can I possibly help him?” 

Brooke’s eyes found von Meuller’s 
and filled with hate. 

“Forgive me,” said von Meuller 
sardonically, “but you can and will 
help Hedwick. You see, doctor, I 
happen to be John Hedwick.” 


Next month: Steve learns the full mean- 
ing of Hedwick’s double role—why von 
Meuller needs men so ye Will he 
also find a way out for Brooke, Lindsey 
and himself? 
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Looking Forward to June 


THE COMING REVOLUTION 
IN MORALS 
by Michael Evans 


When almost half the adult popula- 
tion of a country must leave~home, 
what happens to the other half? The 
Jazz Age and the emancipation of 
woman followed the first World War 
—what will follow this one? 


WALK, BROTHER, WALK! 

by Bernarr Macfadden 

To the umpty-one million Americans 
who must substitute feet for flivvers 
for the duration, this famous health 
authority brings encouraging news. 


MR. SHERWOOD GOES TO 
WASHINGTON 

by Marquis Childs 
, Fighting the Axis with the weapon he 
uses best,_playwright Robert Sher- 
wood swings into the war of words. 


Features You Won't Want to Miss in 
the June Coronet—out on May 22nd 














New Bookettes 
JUNGLE PERFORMERS 
by Clyde Beatty 

Step right up, folks, | 
and meet a man | 
whose business is 
danger and whose 
salary may be— 
death. Clyde 
Beatty, animal trainer extraordi- 
nary, has run more risks than any 
man alive, has miraculously es- 
caped to write of his electric career. 














In addition: Howard Whitman pre- 
sents America’s Pioneer Jap Fighter— 
Milton Caniff, who in turn presents a 
colorful gatefold of “virtue and vil- 
lainy” from ‘““Terry and the Pirates’; 
Montague Dawson has painted The 
Final Action against the Bismarck; Kate 
Holliday takes you treasure-hunting 
in He Dives for Doubdloons. 





New Fiction Feature: 
THE TENNESSEE TORNADO 
by Philip Atlee 

Even the birds and bees fled Texas 
the day Flying Cadet Knox told 
the Colonel he “liked the hell out 
of them aerioplanes.” They were 
probably safer at that—but they 
sure missed a lot of fun. 








New Picture Story: 
BRITAIN’S HIT-AND-RUN 
RAIDERS 


Engaging in daring overnight raids 
under the very noses of the Nazis, 
the famous Commandos might 
have stepped from a blood-and- 
thunder novel. But their story’s 








true, as dramatic pictures prove. 





Wateh for the big June Coreonet—on sale May 22nd 
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United Readers impressed 
Relief Kai-shek’s stirring 


Picture Story inthe 
February issue, should be especially 
interested in the letter we received 
recently from John P. Marquand. 

Mr. Marquand, as chairman of the 
Writers’ Committee of United China 
Relief, writes in part: 

“The American public has hardly grasped 
the tremendous price China has paid for her 
successful defense of her liberties, in lives, 
privation and suffering. And now that she 
has become one of our key allies, aid to her 
“suffering millions is vital! 

“Chinese morale must be maintained! This 
is of vital importance in our common struggle 
and may mean the difference between a short 
and long war. 

“In the words of Wendell Willkie: ‘It 
must be obvious to every American that our 
Sate may be decided on the batilefields of 
the Orient.’ 

“Do not be confused by the fact that the 
U.S. Government has made a $500,000,000 
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loan to China. This loan—and it is a loan 
—has been made to step up China’s industrial 
and agricultural production, For aid to her 
relief program, China must still depend on 
us.” 

Currently, United China Relief is 
conducting an intensive drive to meet 
China’s increased relief needs—needs 
incidentally resulting from her 
stepped-up war effort since Decem- 
ber 7. 

We are proud to endorse this drive, 
and to hope—even urge—that read- 
ers will give it their warm support. 

eet 

Attention is herewith called to an 
important omission of credit in our 
March issue. Through a regrettable 
error, we neglected to point out that 
our condensation of Boone T. Guy- 
ton’s book, Air Base, was made possible 
through its publishers, Whittlesey 
House, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, who offer it at $2.50. 
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EN Editor, Coronet Magazine, 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me one unfolded reprint of the gatefold subject indicated below. 


I understand that I may receive the gatefold, 


tzards of Glamour, as my free May 


reprint dividend, by checking the box next to it. I understand, also, that I may 
obtain either, or both, of the alternative dividends at 10c each (to cover cost of 
production and handling charges), if I so indicate. 


t} Glamour Is Their Business (no charge) 
7 The Development of Tennessee: Mural by Dean Cornwell (enclose 10c) 
[_] Star Sapphire: Color Photograph by Paul Garrjgon (enclose 10c) 
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The Coronet Workshop 
RESULTS OF BALLOTING ON PROJFECT #178 


In January we asked you to give us 
your opinion of Coronet’s best article 
for 1941. 

The results were—well, we were 
surprised. We’ve tried to give you 
variety. But we didn’t think Coronet’s 
contents were so varied that the con- 
test would end in a draw. 

Readers voted for so many different 
articles and the votes were so evenly 
distributed that we just couldn’t tab 
a winner. Michael Evans’ Sex Vs. the 
U.S.0. (December) and Oliver La- 
Farge’s What Latin America Won’t 


Swallow (August) drew hairline plu- 
ralities, not large enough for a decisive 
finish. 

Readers apparently ran into the 
same problem that we have every 
month in choosing project prize-win- 
ners—the job of selecting the best 
from a great many different and al- 
most equally good items. 

In a way we’re glad you had that 
difficulty. Because it tells us that we’re 
getting somewhere in our self- 
appointed task of giving you the wid- 
est possible variety of entertainment. 


WINNERS OF THE AWARDS FOR PROJECT #18 


For the. best letters on Project No. 18, first prize has been awarded to Dr. 
Wilfred. Dorfman, Brooklyn, New York; second prize to Helene Golding, 
Deland, Florida; and third prize to Roderick Larson, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Project #22 


® The Portfolio of Personalities (see page 73) has been a Coronet feature for 
so long that we find ourselves taking it for granted. So we’ve decided to sub- 
mit our old friend to the acid bath of reader-opinion. What do you think 
about this mode of presenting outstanding and unique Americans? 
,@. Should we continue our present policy of building each month’s Port- 


personalities in radio, the movies, etc.? 
making it a miscel- 


folio around a central theme, i.e., 
“bb. Should we revert to the old Portfolio policy, i.e., 
laneous selection of interesting persons in contemporary life? 

€. Should the Portfolio of Personalities be discontinued altogether? Best 
answer-with-reasons wins $25; second best takes $15, and there will be a 
third: prize of $5. Letters must be mailed before May 25 to the Coronet 
Workshop, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Man ta hotographs and other materials submitted for publication should be addressed to Conenens 
919 Newt 51 ichigan Avenue, Chi . Illinois, and must be accompanied by postage or by provision for 
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